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OUR CHRISTIAN POSITION AS UNITARIANS.* 


I deem it a great privilege, as it is also no slight honour, 
to be invited to take part in the present proceedings; 
and I trust that the words which I have to offer will be 
found to be in harmony with the general spirit and purpose 
of this large and representative assembly. The text to 
which my name is attached is “ Our Christian Position,” a 
subject of the highest interest to the Unitarian churches on 
both sides of the Atlantic. This subject divides itself into 
two main parts; and in the first place, the point on which I 
would wish for a few minutes more especially to dwell is 
the word Christian. 

I. 


CHRISTIAN, I have no doubt, we would all of us profess to 
be and desire to be. But the term is one of somewhat vague 
and elastic import; and it would seem to need something by 
way of explanation to make it clear; otherwise we may be 
using the word, or thinking of it, in different senses. 

A Christian then is one who is a disciple of Christ ;— 
according to the earliest notice of the word which is to be 


* Read at the Saratoga Conference of Unitarian Churches, Sept. 22, 1886, by Dr. 
Vance Smith, of Carmarthen, South Wales. 
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met with, “ The disciples were called Christians first at An- 
tioch.” A disciple, again, is one who learns, or has learnt, 
from another ; and who feels himself drawn by the respect 
and sympathy of a learner towards his teacher. The Chris- 
tian will-entertain such feelings towards Christ; he will look 
to him with reverence; will desire to imitate the example 
of faithfulness to the sense of duty and of Love to God and 
man which He has given to the world. 

But what then, it may be asked, is the Christian to be. 
lieve? In reply, I can only say, Christ has left us no formal 
Creed, nor authorized any person to draw one up for him. 
Intellectually, therefore, we are free men, much as we are 
politically or socially; free, that is, to pursue the truth, to 
think and speak according to our highest perception of 
truth and right. Such is the “liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us free.” But yet, although the Teacher has im- 
posed no dogmatic creed, he has given us great principles, 
without the acknowledgment of which no man can justly 
claim to be his disciple. Pre-eminent among such princi- 
ples are Love to God and Love to man, and these are what 
Christ himself has most emphatically enjoined upon us. 
And he was right in doing so; for these principles involve 
and lead up to everything else of chief value in the faith 
and practice of a religious man. Carry them out in the de- 
tails of daily conduct, carry them out in the spirit of Christ, 
and they will add a grace and beauty and elevation and 
purity to human life, which as yet, alas, are too often and 
too sadly absent from it. 

While then we are intellectually free as I have said, yet 
we are bound and pledged to the service of all truth and 
righteousness, and no man can be a true Christian disciple 
who neglects this service. 

In the earliest use of the word under our notice it had 
no doubt a somewhat limited and peculiar meaning. A Chris- 
tian was a CHRIST-ian ; and the name alluded to the Christ- 
ship or Messiahship. Was Jesus of Nazareth the expected 
Messiah? Many said that he was not ; but others held that 
he was, and that in him had come to pass the true fulfilment 
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of ancient prophecy. The disciples who thus received him 
had their reasons for so doing. Into these I need not enter 
here; and will only observe that, whatever those reasons 
were, they were sufficient for the men who accepted Jesus 
in that great character. 

But it is necessary to notice particularly that there were 
some ideas connected with the Christ of ancient expectation 
which, in the person of Jesus, were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. He was not destined to set up a kingdom of tem- 
poral power; he was not destined to come again, either to 
rule or to judge the world; and so far as such earthly ele- 
ments as these were involved in the Christship, as then 
understood, and in the name that was founded upon it, they 
were simply to remain fruitless, and in time to disappear 
from the world. Most probably, as we may conjecture, the 
purpose of these temporary Messianic beliefs was to give 
courage and hope and firmness to the disciples amidst the 
many adverse circumstances of their position. Although 
therefore such ideas remained unfulfilled, they cannot be 
said to have been without their use; and we know that the 
great Providence of our lives often moves on in its mysteri- 
ous course even by the medium of human misapprehensions 
and errors, by hopes and fears in men that issue in no abid- 
ing result among the realities of life. So it may have been, 
so it must have been, with much in that ancient belief in 
the Hebrew Messiahship. Jesus was indeed to reign, but 
not in that sense. The early anticipations have not been 
verified ; and we are not Christians, cannot be Christians, in 
that ancient and primitive sense. 

But nevertheless, laying aside the unrealized faith thus 
associated with the Founder of Christianity, there is still 
left to us all that is of essential and enduring importance to 
his office, as a spiritual King of men. He stands before us 
in his own personal character, divested of the artificial ele- 
ments which national hope, or national pride and ambition 
associated with him. He stands before us as the Teacher 
of Divine things, the Exemplar of human duty, the chosen 
Servant and well-beloved Son of the Almighty Father. He 
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is shewn to have been this by the long experience of eigh- 
teen centuries, and by the reverent confession of multitudes 
of the best men of every age since he lived; and we can re- 
ceive him, and honour him as Teacher, Saviour, Lord, not be- 
cause of anything of the temporal or political kind attributed 
to him by the affection or the misunderstanding of his imme- 
diate followers, but for the sake of his own greatness, the 
beauty and the glory of his own life, the steadfastness with 
which he served God and man, and left to the world an ex- 
ample that we should follow in his steps. 

What Jesus was in his personal character, I need not 
attempt to set forth in this place. We know it full well. 
The strength and beauty and clearness of his mind are seen 
in the simple narratives of the three historical Gospels, 
which beyond question preserve for us the most original 
and faithful portraiture of their great subject, which is now 
accessible to us —a picture which, as it stands in those Gos- 
pels, is untouched by the philosophical conceptions intro- 
duced among the Christians before the end of the first cen- 
tury, as seen in the peculiar thoughts and phraseology of the 
Fourth Gospel. We learn therefore what the personal, living 
Jesus was, from the Sermon on the Mount, from the various 
parables, precepts and prayers, to which he gave utterance 
and from that spirit of devout submission to the will of 
God which he manifested throughout his life and especially 
in its closing scenes. In all this, and such as this, we have 
Christianity as it lives in Christ; we have that “spirit of 
Christ,” without which we are none of his; we have that 
which constitutes him the “ great Chief of faithful souls” ; 
and which we may each of us be proud and eager to strive 
to imitate, and thankful if it should so be that we are 
counted worthy to be called by Christ’s name. 

Our Christian position then as Unitarians is one of alle- 
giance to Jesus Christ,— allegiance, that is, to the historical 
Christ of the Gospels, not the speculative theological Christ 
of the popular orthodoxy. 

And this position, let me now observe, is one of impreg- 
nable strength to those who hold it, as against the ordinary 
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theologies of the creeds. For no man, it may surely be said, 
be he Nicenist, or Athanasian, Calvinist or Wesleyan, 
Roman Catholic, Anglican, or Presbyterian, will venture to 
place his own theological system in contrast with the actual 
teaching of Christ, or presume to exalt the words of ancient 
or modern creed-makers above the spirit and the word of 
the Master himself. 

In and by this our fealty to the Christian Head we are, as 
I claim, released from all similar regard for other masters. 
We would be disciples of Christ alone. If allowed to do so, 
we would call ourselves simply by His name, and be well 
satisfied if we could deserve to be Christians, in the highest 
sense of this term. In the present temper of the religious 
world, this is not perhaps practicable, and might involve too 
much of assumption on our part. Hence the necessity for 
the denominational name which has descended to us from 
the past, which is founded and has always been founded 
upon an important distinctive doctrine of our faith, that of 
the sole and unrivalled Deity of the One Almighty Father.* 

To this name I would not, of course, be understood to 
offer any objection, for in regard to the doctrine which it 
expresses we only follow Christ himself in maintaining it. 
The name too is an outspoken and an honest one; and it 
has a fulness of meaning proper to it historically and ety- 
mologically ; nor can it, I venture to add, be deprived of this 
definite and long-descended signification, without violence to 
both history and etymology, as well as to common sense. 

We may hope, however, that the day will at length 
dawn upon the world when simple loyalty to Christ will be 
held to be sufficient to distinguish the Christian man; when 
sects and parties will be contented to merge their manifold 
differences in their confession of the one great Name of 
Christ, leaving the old distinctions of sect and party to fade 
away from the thoughts of men, even as the ancient beliefs 
in the “Gods many and Lords many” of heathen mythology 
have passed away and are remembered no more. 





*I am aware of the obscurity which hangs over the actual origin of the word 
Unitarian. In the above remarks I refer to the now well-understood and long- 
established use of the word. 
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Here, if I had the space, I might*take notice of an objec- 
tion which some persons will be ready to urge against what 
has now been said:—to the effect that there are some 
things .in the recorded words of Christ which are not in 
harmony with the highest dictates of the individual mind. 
For example, the anthropomorphic language in which he 
sometimes speaks of God; the immediate efficacy which he 
appears to ascribe to faith and prayer; his belief in the 
existence and the power of demons; and his various sayings 
respecting riches and poverty and the non-resistance of evil. 
I cannot here discuss this objection as,it deserves; but I 
would briefly point out a consideration of importance, which 
ought always to be borne in mind in connection with it. 

Jesus Christ, born and brought up as a Hebrew of that 
age, was necessarily under the influences of his training. 
He naturally partook of the feelings and ideas of his people 
on many subjects, even as he used the language which they 
spoke. He nowhere claims exemption from such influences, 
or assumed to be intellectually infallible, and, beyond ques- 
tion, many subjects of ordinary speculative belief presented 
themselves to him much as they did to others around him. 

But I do not see that this admission affects the value of 
his great moral and religious utterances, especially those 
which commend themselves as right and good to our own 
spiritual nature. At the same time this admission certainly 
puts upon the disciple .the necessity both of care and dis- 
crimination in interpreting the words of Christ, and of con- 
sidering well how far they were addressed specially to those 
who heard them spoken, how far they are applicable, in 
any given case, to the altered circumstances and amid the 
better knowledge of modern life. But, while this is said, 
the great principles of Love to God and Love to man on 
which Christ lays his most especial emphasis, and which, as 
I have before said, are pre-eminent in his teachings, these 
great principles, with all that they involve for the guidance 
and the solace of the Christian life, remain ever as the 
heart and essence of Christian religion; and they are not 
prejudiced by the accidental and transient ideas on various 
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subjects which formed, as it were, the intellectual outfit or 
framework of the Teacher’s mind. The tone and quality of 
his spirit are everything, and these are largely independent 
of the vehicle of thought and language in which they found 
the chief medium of their expression. 

I cannot however dwell on this part of my theme; or on 
the kindred topic of the imperfect conceptions, in relation to 
scientific knowledge, which are found in the Bible and 
which some persons of our time (even eminent and 
thoughtful men like Mr. Gladstone) would seem to think it 
imperative upon us to accept as a sort of revelation of 
Divine truth that may almost supersede and take the place 
of modern science. Such persons seem to forget that all 
truth is of God; that the disclosures of science are in fact a 
revelation of the Creative Mind, and call upon us now to 
put away the iniperfect ideas, the “childish things,” of the 
early ages, of Bible history, the childhood of the world. 

But I can only touch these points with this slight allusion 
to their importance; and I must now go on to speak briefly, 
in the second place, of another principal part of my subject. 


Il. 


I have said that the- essential thing in our position is 
faithful allegiance to Christ alone; and this especially in 
regard to -his own high example of faithfulness to Duty and 
his great central principles of Love to God and Love to 
man, with all. that these, rationally interpreted, must be 
taken to involve and carry with them. 

This brings me to the remark that Christianity, like other 
widely diffused religions, is closely bound up with this kind 
of personal allegiance. All the great religions that have 
moved the world have been formed round a personal centre. 
And there is good reason for this. In a living person we 
have no mere abstraction or negation, such as cannot kindle 
enthusiasm or even unite men together in a common rever- 
ence. In a personal leader we have not only provision for 
historical continuity and an historical name — a consideration 
of obvious importance in connection with the growth of a 
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definite religious influence — but we have also something of 
the affections and sympathies which cluster so naturally 
round a human life and tend to bind together the disciple 
and the master. Now, this personal element is richly pro- 
vided for us in Christ. Allegiance to Him is therefore from 
this point of view a main factor of our Christian position ; 
as indeed how could we take his name upon us if, at the 
same time, we put away from us the love and reverence 
which are due to a venerated leader. 

I this be so, then all this implies and requires that we 
should find in Jesus Christ one to whom we can look as a 
brother man; a Son of God indeed, by the love which God 
bestowed upon His chosen servant, but a true Son of Man 
also by virtue of the inherent powers and capacities of his 
own nature. A Gop suffering and dying could be no true 
leader, and no imitable example, to us frail and tempted 
mortals; and such a being is wholly inconceivable,— if not 
even a contradiction in terms. The Christian leader is ac- 
cordingly set before us, not as God but as man. “The man 
Christ Jesus” is a New Testament expression, substantially 
repeated in various forms and in many instances. The God 
Christ Jesus! this nowhere occurs; nor is the idea of Jesus 
as God anywhere really to be found in the New Testament. 
And this proposition too is of the essence of our Christian 
confession. In illustration of this statement, go back for a 
moment to the three oldest Gospels: you have nowhere in 
these any hint that “the prophet Jesus, from Nazareth of 
Galilee,” as he is termed in one place,* Jesus the carpenter's 
Son, whose brothers and sisters and father and mother were 
well known to the people around them, you have nowhere, | 
say, any hint that He was ever thought of in any higher 
character than as the well-beloved Son, the Christ, the Ser- 
vant of God. So it is in the book of Acts and throughout 
the Pauline Epistles, in spite of two or three apparent 
exceptions, which are only in appearance and will not bear 
examination.+ 





* Matt. xxi., 11. ? 
tLrefer to such passages as Rom. ix., & and Titus ii., 13, 0m which see the Re- 
vised Version of New Testament. 
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The original and primitive idea of Jesus Christ was that 
of a divinely endowed Man, the chosen servant of God. 
But the speculations of Grecian converts speedily trans- 
formed this idea, and expressed it in a way which gave 
origin to all the later development of orthodox Christian 
theology.* This has been recently admitted in very re- 
markable terms, in the important work of a most thought- 
ful, eloquent and learned writer, of the Episcopal Church 
of this country. I allude to Prof. Alexander Allen’s Conti- 
nuity of Christian Thought (third edition, 1866). In that 
work it is clearly stated and it is asserted more than once, 
and in 30 many words, that “Christian theology was the 
fruit of the Greek genius, and had its origin in the Greek 
city of Alexandria” (p. 33). The same writer speaks of 
“the divine revelation given in Greek philosophy” (p. 35) ; 
and refers with evident approval to an idea of Clement of 
Alexandria to the effect that Christianity “grew as directly 
out of Greek philosophy as out of Hebrew prophecy” 
(p. 39). I could quote other expressions to the same effect ; 
and I must add that I have not elsewhere seen any such 
frank and undisguised avowal as to the origin of orthodox 
theology — its origin not from the teaching of Christ or the 
New Testament, but from the philosophical speculations of 
certain later persons, converts and others, beginning with 
Justin Martyr, and coming down to the times of the Nicene 
Fathers, in whose hands the orthodox system assumed some- 
thing like its complete form. 

And, without doubt, this is a correct account of the sub- 
ject. The introduction of the doctrine of the Divine Word, 
the Logos conception, into Christian thought and specula- 
tion is the true commencement of orthodox theology. This 
conception, so far as appears in the New Testament, was 
entirely unknown to Jesus and his immediate followers; 
although the idea of the Logos was familiar enough in cer- 
tain quarters, long before their times, as may be seen in the 
writings of Philo of Alexandria. 

The Logos has been defined by Dr. Liddon as “the 


*By the word “orthodox,” is yheant that which includes the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Deity of Christ as essential principles. 
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Thought of God.” It is the Thought of God manifesting 
itself in action, in the Creative Will and Work, as seen in 
the outward universe. It was said to come forth from God, 
even as a word comes forth from the mind of man to exe- 
cute his will. Then, by an easy transition, this divine en- 
ergy was endowed with personality. The same was in 
Jesus, and according to the Fourth Gospel it constituted 
him the Christ; but neither was the Logos itself a separate 
or second God,* nor did its presence in Jesus make Him a 
second God. The tendency was, however, constantly to 
make a personal being of the Logos; and it is not improb- 
able that we have the commencement of this process in the 
Fourth Gospel. Hence the results at length reached by 
Nicene orthodoxy, and the later result of a Trinity of per- 
sons in the Godhead : —a mysterious and impenetrable sub- 
ject of which the human mind has no real knowledge, 
respecting which nothing has been revealed to us, and re- 
specting which only the daring intellect of ancient or 
medieval speculators could venture to dogmatize. 

In the idea of the Apostle Paul, “Gop was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself”; according to Peter, 
Jesus of Nazareth was “a man approved of God by miracles 
and wonders and signs which God did by him”;+ and in 
the same way Jesus himself in the Gospel uniformly as- 
cribes his “work” to the power of God working in him. 
“J can of mine own self [he said] do nothing”; “The 
Father that dwelleth in me he doeth the works.” Such was 
the primitive conception, as presented to us in the three 
oldest or more properly historical Gospels —a conception 
considerably modified in the Fourth Gospel. 

In the language of Greek philosophy the same thing was 
said in other terms; and according to this the Divine Word, 
the Logos, was in Jesus, “ was made flesh” in him: but this 
was really a way at first of denoting that the divine pur- 
pose and power of the One God, the Almighty Father, 
revealed themselves specially to the world in him. The 


*But Philo, it will be remembered, does speak of the Logos a8 debrepoc Orde. 
This was with him probably only a figure of speech. 
t Acts ii., 22, 
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Father was in Christ by His Logos; but this, as just 
observed, did not make Christ personally to be God — any 
more than the gift of the Holy Spirit to a disciple, accord- 
ing to the New Testament statement, was conceived to make 
that disciple God. The great perversity and blindness of 
orthodox theology are just in this: it cannot or it will not 
see that the Logos in Christ was simply the manifestation 
in him of the will, purpose, and power of the One myste- 
rious and inscrutable Deity. And so, in violation of the 
fundamental principle of Jewish and Christian monotheism, 
it insists on making “the man Christ Jesus” into a sort of 
second God, equal, we are told, to the Almighty Father 
himself. It brings us thus to the conclusion that the Infi- 
nite Being lived upon the earth as an ordinary man; that 
he went about among the people trying to teach them and 
bring them to believe on him; and that he failed in this 
purpose, being at last condemned and put to death as a 
common malefactor! 

Such is the amazing conclusion which the prevailing 
Christianity sets before its disciples; and all this mainly 
on the insufficient ground that. the Divine Logos is said 
to have been incarnate in Jesus. But in truth there is no 
foundation for such statements in a just and historical inter- 
pretation of the Logos doctrine, as presented in the Fourth 
Gospel. For we have ever to remember that the Divine 
Logos, according to the original idea of it, was incarnate, 
in a sense, not only in Christ, but in all men. It is mani- 
fested in the order and beauty of the works of nature; it 
is present in the reasonings and investigations of science, 
in the government of the world, in the origin and growth 
of knowledge, and in the thoughts of wise and good men 
of every age. In all this it is the same divine energy that 
is acting, working, ruling, inspiring, and controlling; and 
although it is said to have been. specially in Christ, it is 
nowhere said to have made him individually God, which 
indeed would be, and is, a wholly inconceivable and incred- 
ible proposition.* 

"Prof. Allen has the following remarkable words, in his exposition of ths teach 
ing of Clement :—‘ Since Christ is the indwelling God, His incarnation is not a 
thing new or strange, an abrupt break in the continuity of man’s moral history ; 
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This is, in substance, admitted even by Dr. Liddon, a 
manu of the highest Anglican orthodoxy, who expressly 
says that “to think of the Logos as an independent being 
would be an error at issue with the first principle of Chris- 
tian monotheism”; and yet the writer of these words is in 
the constant practice of paying the most direct worship 
of prayer and praise to Jesus Christ—so doing in obe- 
dience to the creeds and the liturgy of his own Church, the 
established Church of England. 

Such is the inconsistency of modern orthodoxy, and from 
this inconsistency it seems to me to be one of the chief 
functions of the Unitarian body to call back the Christian 
world ;— one of its chief functions, as it would be also its 
greatest glory, to be an effectual instrument in rendering 
such a service to the world. 

I have not time or space to touch even slightly upon the 
question either of the authorship or the interpretation of 
the Fourth Gospel. I can only observe that this Gospel 
is composed in harmony with the Logos conception. Jesus 
appears in it as the Word incarnate, and he is made by the 
author to speak and act consistently in that character. But 
yet this Gospel carefully refrains from making Jesus God. 
“No man [it tells us] hath seen God at any time; the only 
begotten Son which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him” —the only begotten Son, the divine Logos, 
speaking in Jesus, has revealed the Father to us.* 

It is familiar to every one acquainted with this subject 
that the Logos doctrine was widely known in the world 
long before the Fourth Gospel was written. It may be 
found fully developed in the writings of the Jewish Philo, 
who was an older contemporary of Christ; but, surely, we 
are not to go to Philo or to other writes of his school, 
any more than to later Greek Fathers, for our knowledge 
of the most essential teachings of the Christian Master. 





He was in the world before He came in the flesh. . . . As indwelling Deity, He was 
to a certain extent already universally incarnated, as the light that lighteth every 
man, the light shining in the darkness, the light and life of men in every age.” 
(Continuity, p. 47.) All this is in harmony with what I have written above respecting 
the Logos ; and would be strictly true if the word Logos were substituted for each 
of the two words “God” and “ Deity” in this quotation. 

*Comp. John v., 44; xvii., 3. 
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This is what the upholders of the popular orthodoxy vir- 
tually do; and I venture to say again, it is the great work 
of the Unitarian section of the church to recall the Chris- 
tian world to a real allegiance to its great Head; to put 
aside Nicenism, Athanasianism, Calvinism, Wesleyanism, 
and go back to the Fountain-head, there to seek and to 
find in Christ himself, who is the all-sufficient Teacher of 
his own religion, the unity and peace which are not now 
possible under any other name. 

One word more remains to be said; it is, that the true 
way, the only way, out of the Trinitarian controversy, is 
to shew that the doctrine is not to be found in the New 
Testament books, when these are read and interpreted in 
the sense in which they were originaily written. There is 
no Trinity in those books, nor is the Godhead of Jesus of 
Nazareth to be found in them. These things come from 
other sources; and we have now the clear, full admission 
to this effect of one of the ablest living adherents of the 
popular theology. 

Again, then, let me say, our Christian position as Uni- 
tarians lies simply in this,— that we adhere to Christ as the 
one true “Leader of our faith and Captain of our salva- 
tion”; that we put aside all other names, as unworthy to 
stand beside his, or to supersede his; that we take Him 
alone as the Way, the Truth and the Life, for all Christian 
men. 

In the words of one of your own honoured prophets, 
words which I adopt with a slight alteration to fit them to 
my purpose in quoting them : 

“ We look to Curist ; His truth is still the light 
Which guides the nations groping on their way, 


Stumbling and falling in disastrous night, 
Yet hoping ever for the perfect day. 


“ Yes, He is still the life; He is the way 
The holiest know ; light, life and way of heaven ; 
And they who dearest hope and deepest pray, 
Toil by the light, life, way, which He hath given.” 


G. VANCE SMITH. 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE CHURCH. 


For the last four years, though without any pastoral 
charge, I have preached almost every Sunday, and in a 
great number and variety of pulpits. I am, with few excep- 
tions, struck by a great change from former times in the 
character of my audiences. In most places, I see at church 
few children, hardly any boys, few men under forty, and 
not so large a proportion of young women as there used 
and ought to be. I find that the management of church 
affairs is, oftener than not, in the hands of elderly men, in 
some cases in that of women, in the lack of men willing 
so to serve. In some churches that formerly raised an 
ample amount for their expenses by regular taxation there 
is now ap annual deficit made up by subscriptions from 
the older members of the parish. Not long ago, a member 
of one of our oldest and most respectable churches, in 
telling me that such a subscription had become necessary 
in his church, added, “There are no young men who are 
likely to do anything for the church when those who now 
support it have passed away.” Church attendance has 
sadly fallen off. Few of the congregations that have most 
of their pews nominally occupied are from Sunday to Sun- 
day as large as they were twenty years ago; and, in the 
cases in which the minister’s personal popularity fills the 
seats, the audience is not made up, in anything like the 
former proportion, of permanent pew-holders. The number 
of respectable and well-to-do persons and families that 
never attend church, or have no regular church-sittings, 
from being almost an unknown class within my remem- 
brance, has become very large, and is constantly increasing. 

Meanwhile, Sunday is ceasing to be a Sabbath day, and 
is now the fastest day of the week. It is the most profitable 
day for the street-cars, and for all the shorter routes on the 
steam railways. Boston shows no token of Sunday except 
the closing of such shops as cannot minister to Sunday dis- 
sipation, and the crowding of all that can, and of all the 
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streets frequented by the pleasure-seeking. There are Sun- 
day entertainments, not only such as may be of service in 
cultivating both knowledge and taste, but those of the 
coarsest character. I know nothing of Buffalo Bill; but, 
whoever he be, his performances on Sunday afternoons were 
tolerated by civic authorities under whose auspices Rev. Dr. 
Gordon and men of a kindred spirit were prosecuted. for 
holding religious services on the Common. Indeed, I 
doubt whether within the last four or five years any employ- 
ment of Sunday time except preaching the gospel has been 
seriously interfered with by our municipal authorities. 

Il am impressed, too, by the contrast in this regard 
between the United States and England. In England, 
secularism, positivism, agnosticism, and other expressly 
antichristian names and organizations, have a greater pub- 
licity and a larger ostensible following than with us. Yet 
church-going has not sensibly declined. London on Sunday 
has as Sabbatical an aspect now as Boston had half a cen- 
tury ago. The city churches are well attended, some of 
them crowded, both morning and afternoon, and not a few 
of them in the evening. The country churches, both of the 
establishment and of the dissenting bodies, have full attend- 
ance. The Unitarian churches, in London, with two or 
three exceptions due to special and temporary causes, and 
in the great manufacturing towns, have large congregations 
twice every Sunday,— congregations, too, comprising the 
whole of large families, and a reasonable proportion of 
young men and women. The religious people of England 
have never ceased to make Sunday a religious day, with 
religious duties as the vocation of the day, and not, as is 
becoming to’ so great a degree the case with us, an avoca- 
tion, a side-calling, always to yield place to visiting, travel, 
or pleasure. The Englishman also goes to church when 
away from home. There are English Sunday services held 
all over Europe; and at a Swiss or an Italian hotel on a 
Sunday morning one will see the English guests on hand 
with their prayer-books at the appointed hour, while most 
of the Americans resort — not often, it may be feared, for 
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worship — to the temple “ not made with hands.” Such few 
American chapels as there are in Continental Europe are 
poorly supported, are scantily attended, and generally, 
notwithstanding the large increase of travel from this 
country, are in a less prosperous condition than they were 
twenty years ago. 

Now, between England and this country there is one 
difference, which may have an important bearing on the 
phenomena of which I have spoken. In England, the 
Sunday-school was at the outset, and still is for the most 
pert, a missionary institution for the poor and unprivileged, 
conducted generally by hired teachers, aided by such mem- 
bers of the respective churches as elect this service in a 
missionary spirit and with an expressly philanthropic pur- 
pose. The American Sunday-school, in contradistinction to 
the English, seems to me a great and perilous mistake. 
Fed by the church, it is rapidly depleting its feeder. A 
parasite may kill the tree that nourishes it. The more vig- 
orous the parasite, the more moribund is the tree, though, 
when the tree finally dies, the parasite must perish with it. 
The two cannot grow and thrive healthily together. In 
what I am going to say, I am perfectly aware of the ten- 
dency to regard that which is consequent in the order of 
time as logically consequent, to infer propter hoe from post 
hoc, as in the case cited by Hugh Latimer in one of his 
sermons, in which the oldest inhabitant gave it as his opin- 
ion that Tenterden steeple was the cause of Goodwin sands, 
inasmuch as there were no sands there till after the steeple 
was built. But it may not be without interest for my 
younger readers to give heed to the recollections of one 
whose memory goes back to the infancy of American Sun- 
day-schools. 

The first Sunday-school in New England was commenced 
in my native town, in my birth-year, by two members of 
the church in which I was brought up,—noble Christian 
women, who commenced their work, as they ought to have 
done, for children in the almshouse and other neglected 
children in its neighborhood. A few years afterward,— 
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seven or eight, I think,—their school was adopted by the 
parish, removed to the church, made a parish Sunday-school, 
and opened to the children of the parish generally, an 
earnest appeal being made to all the parents to send their 
children. I well remember with how much reluctance the 
appeal was responded to. 

Up to that time, it was the custom in church-going, that 
is, in all decent families, to hold a home Sunday-school after 
the afternoon service,— to many children the happiest hour 
of the week; to all, probably, the happiest of the Sunday 
hours. I did not know a family in which this was not the 
practice, and I think that its omission would have been 
looked upon as little better than heathenism. In this hour, 
the chapters from which the texts of the day were taken 
were read and talked about. The children were expected 
to remember and repeat the texts, and those who were old 
enough, to remember the heads of the sermon,— sometimes 
a serious exercise in mnemonics; for there were sermons 
that were almost hydra-headed. Then there were simple 
and intelligible catechisms in use,—one by Dr. Channing, 
which ought never to have passed out of use,—one by my 
own minister, Rev. Dr. Abiel Abbot, of which many of the 
answers are as fresh in my memory as if I had learned them 
yesterday, and are fraught with the holy wisdom for which 
one cannot be too young or too old to find fit heart-room. 
More precious than all else, portions of the Bible were 
memorized and recited, discourses of the Saviour, para- 
bles, psalms, chosen passages from the prophets; while the 
stories of Joseph, of the infant Samuel, of Elijah, of Daniel, 
were read with far more vivid interest than can be aroused 
by the vapid juvenile literature that is water-logging the 
young minds of the present day; and the choicest hymns 
were learned, to remain in life-long memory with the hal- 
lowed associations of the home-sanctuary. 

The average of parents were certainly as well fitted for 
their work as the average of Sunday-school teachers are 
now, and very much better fitted for it than parents in 
general would be at the present time. The very doing 
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of it made and kept them fit for it, and that not in mind 
only, but equally in heart and character; for a parent who 
had led through the week a grievously unchristian life 
could hardly take up his priestly office on Sunday without 
shame and mortification. I doubt whether, when this ser- 
vice of home-teaching ceased, there remained for the church 
any ordinance that was so truly a means of grace. There 
has been, indeed, on the part of the few an advance in 
religious knowledge, and, where Christian faith is not 
impaired, a more rational belief; but in the greater part 
of the families that are both intelligent and devout the 
standard of religious interest and culture, as compared with 
the attainable means of knowledge and edification, has been 
constantly and rapidly declining from the time when par- 
ents began to perform by proxy a large portion of their 
most sacred home-duty. 

Up to the time when Sunday-schools began, every man, 
woman, and child above four or five years of age, with very 
few exceptions, attended church twice on Sunday, unless 
illness or indispensable duty prevented; and preparations, 
culinary and other, were made on Saturday to render this 
possible for most of the members of the family. The pews, 
then generally square, were not indeed elastic, but were 
virtually so, as supplementary chairs and seats of various 
shapes and sizes made the capacity of the pew adequate to 
the demands of a family, however large. The afternoon 
congregation was fuller than the morning; and even in 
Boston the ministers used to reserve sermons of special in- 
terest for the afternoon, when most of those detained by 
necessary cares in the morning were sure to be present. 

The Sunday-school began by claiming everywhere the 
hour which had been everywhere devoted to children at 
home. Parents for a while endeavored to keep up some- 
thing of the old method. But their time was lost, their best 
opportunity gone. The interval between the two services 
was short; after Sunday-school, the children were too tired 
for an additional hour of home-teaching; then came the 
evening meal; and in the evening it was too near bedtime 
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for anything to be done. I well remember the expressions 
of sincere sorrow that I used to hear from parents, that they 
could not find it possible to continue their work for their 
children with comfort or satisfaction either to themselves or 
to the children; and I well remember what a void was made 
in my own young life when the public replaced the home 
Sunday-school. 

But it was soon found that the church service and the 
Sunday-school immediately succeeding it made the children 
excessively weary. They were, therefore, with increasing 
frequency kept at home from church in the afternoon; and 
one of the parents remained at home to take care of them, 
the Sunday-school being named as the apology for what 
otherwise would have been deemed an offence against estab- 
lished rule or habit. After a little while, both parents in 
many instances thought it desirable tlat they should share 
the home-watch ; and the other adult members of the family 
gradually followed their example. This went on till the 
afternoon congregation dwindled to one-half, one-third, one- 
fifth, and, in some instances, less than one-tenth of the morn- 
ing assembly. Meanwhile, other modes of spending Sunday 
afternoon came into vogue; and, in process of time, the 
afternoon became so far secularized as, in many churches, to 
drive the Sunday-school back into the morning, as a prefix 
or an affix to the one remaining church service. Then it 
began to be accounted as a hardship for children to have two 
continuous hours in church and chapel; and the custom 
grew up of keeping them altogether from church and con- 
fining their Sunday attendance to the Sunday-school, so 
that now, if the school is before church, large numbers of 
the children troop off to their homes, or, if after church, 
they are awaiting in the vestibule or the open air the dis- 
mission of the congregation. I could name not a few con- 
stant church-goers, whose children have never attended a 
church service. A clergyman in this neighborhood said, 
not long ago, that he has in his congregation several of his 
most constant and loyal parishioners, of limited income, who 
hire sittings for themselves and their wives, but leave their 
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children to the Sunday-school, because they cannot afford to 
pay for their church room. Here there 1s double wrong. 
The church is one that pays for its music nearly or quite as 
much as for its preaching; and, if the worshippers would 
only perform edifyingly with their own voices the service 
which they depute uninterested and unedifying hirelings to 
perform in their stead, their children might not be shut out 
from the sacred edifice. 

This evil is not confined to one denomination. If it were 
only those with whom I am immediately associated who 
were thus wasting the Lord’s heritage, I would disclaim 
them as having no rightful portion in it. But I find clergy- 
men of various denominations giving voice to similar com- 
plaints, though sometimes in dread of the Sunday-school as 
a power too mighty to be gainsaid or resisted but to their 
own discomfiture and damage. Several Episcopal ministers 
have expressed to me their dread of the influence of the 
Sunday-school on the future of the church. The minister 
of what I suppose to be the largest congregation of Trinita- 
rian Congregationalists in Massachusetts, hearing that I had 
given utterance to dissatisfaction with the present state of 
things, wrote to me, expressing his hearty concurrence with 
my views, and begging me to embody them in an article for 
a leading periodical under the control of his own denomina- 
tion. I promised to do so, if he obtained the consent of the 
editors, which, I suppose, must have been withholden. The 
last time that I attended church as a hearer was at a rural 
Presbyterian church in the State of New York. Seeing that 
as we left the church there were only a few women linger- 
ing in the aisles, I was just framing to the friend with whom 
I sat the hypothetical statement, “I suppose that the Sun- 
day-school is in the afternoon,” when I encountered a breezy 
inrush of children out of breath, probably fresh from some 
out-of-door sport. 

Children that have been thus trained are fast becoming 
men and women and heads of families; and, while some 
among them are nominally attendants at church, very many 
of them do not even belofg to any congregation, and but a 
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small proportion of them have formed the habit of regular 
and invariable attendance, which used to be almost universal. 
Church-going is a matter of habit no less than of principle. 
Indeed, in these easy-going days, it is to be feared that prin- 
ciples are oftener deduced from habits than habits are 
shaped from principles. However this may be, Sunday- 
schools are training an increasing number of children who 
never attend a church service, and who, as they grow up, 
enter upon adult life with no permanent or acknowledged 
relation to any church or worshipping assembly. 

Our Sunday-schools themselves are feeling and showing 
the influence of this state of things. There are still women 
enou,h for the classes, though I find sometimes that the 
classes are larger than is convenient or desirable, and some- 
times that the deficient number of earnest, faithful teachers 
is supplemented by those who are willing to oblige their 
friends rather than interested in the work. But I remem- 
ber when there were in every Sunday-school, with some of 
the fathers of the church, as many young men as were 
needed,— young men, too, who did their work with heart 
and soul, mind and strength. Where are they now? I find 
in some schools only women; in some, a single man as 
superintendent, the rest women ; in a few, indeed, a reason- 
able proportion of men, some of them young; but these few 
represent what I used to see everywhere. 

We are sometimes told that the Sunday-school is the chil- 
dren’s church. Let us, then, inquire what sort of a church 
it is— what kind and measure of instruction it gives. This 
instruction is sometimes not religious, even in form. A 
lady, temporarily resident in one of our suburban towns, 
was asked to take a Sunday-school class, which, she was told, 
must be in excellent condition, as it had been under the 
tuition of a person who, in the apostle’s phrase, “seemed to 
be a pillar.” The new teacher found a class of bright girls 
of almost adult years, and on talking with them ascertained 
that they had a vague idea that there had been such a per- 
son as Jesus Christ, but knew nothing about him. On 
further inquiry, she learned that her predecessor had not 
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even used the contemptible substitutes for the Gospels some- 
times put into children’s hands, but had of late read and 
expounded successive chapters of Miss Alcott’s Little 
Women,— an excellent book, I have no doubt, but probably 
neither designed nor adapted to make its readers “ wise 
unto salvation.” This is an extreme, I trust, a solitary case. 
Yet it may be approached in many instances without the 
knowledge of those in charge, if the broadest scope be given 
to the individuality of the teachers. 

But, of the best disposed teachers, must there not be many 
who, in intelligence, in fluency of speech, in teaching capac- 
ity, or in general or special preparation for their work, are 
deficient to such a degree as to make their service of little 
interest or avail? 

Then, too, as regards instruction from books, the regular, 
normal method in Sunday-schools is such as to leave no 
deposit in the pupil’s memory,— a method which has been 
abandoned as utterly worthless in our best secular schools. 
Formerly, as I have said, children used to commit solid por- 
tions of the Bible to memory ; and happy they whose mem- 
ory is thus well stocked. The late Rev. Dr. Noyes once 
told me, during his convalescence from a long illness, that 
for many days he had been too feeble to put together two 
consecutive thoughts, but had been kept serene, happy, and 
hopeful by repeating to himself long passages of Scripture 
and hymns that he had learned at his mother’s home Sun- 
day-school. But this process is too hard for the children 
of a faster age. Hence, the invention of questions on the 
Gospels, and the like. The child looks up the shortest an- 
swer possible to each of the questions in his lesson. He 
is prepared with the answers, but does not charge his mem- 
ory with the questions; and, as the answers need the ques- 
tions in order for them to convey any definite meaning, he 
remembers nothing at all. A boy may, Sunday after Sun- 
day, answer correctly and with cunningly devised brevity 
every question in his gospel question-book, and at the close 
of the book be unable to give a coherent account of a single 
event, discourse or parable, or to show any rational concep- 
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tion of the gospel history or of any fragmentary portion of it. 
This same methed is employed in Sunday-school text-books 
of still other and various kinds; and the children, especially 
the boys, are skilled in the art of getting as little as pos- 
sible from their books. In our day-schools, a teacher who 
confined himself to the questions in his book would lose 
caste ; and the scholar who studied them only would be 
permanently at the foot of his class. It is found that the 
pupil must have some inducement to read continuously the 
whole of his lesson, in his liability to have sprung upon 
him such questions as shall cover the entire ground. Now, 
I have no doubt that there are Sunday-school teachers who 
adopt this wiser method; but I do know that there are 
teachers who ask only the prescribed questions, and are 
contented with answers as nearly monosyllabic as the case 
will admit. 

On the whole, if the Sunday-school is the children’s 
church, I do not believe that it is nearly as well officered 
and conducted as a church, and their only church, ought 
to be. There is certainly a much greater diversity and a 
much more frequent paucity of gifts among its pastors than 
would be tolerated in a church for adults. 

But we have the Sunday-school,— what are we to do with 
it? Much, I trust, and to excellent purpose. While I am 
sorry that we have it, I would do and have always 
endeavored to do for it the best within my ability. It has 
its office, and an office now of vital moment to the church, 
whose only possible salvation rests within its power. I 
used a while ago the figure of the parasite plant and the 
supporting tree. I will employ another figure which has 
more of practical meaning. When a ship in mid-ocean runs 
another ship down, itself unharmed, its duty is to pick up 
what is lost overboard, and to give aid in repairing the 
injury, if it be not beyond repair. The Sunday-school has 
struck the church midships, and is under sacred obligation 
to do all that it can to stop the leaks, to repair the damage, 
and to keep the imperilled ship afloat and still seaworthy. 
In what I shall say on this head, I feel sure that I shall have 
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the sympathy of all the true friends of Sunday-schools, in 
which number I reckon myself with my whole heart; for I 
believe that in the present condition of society the Sunday- 
school can do and ought to do more for the church than can 
be done by all other agencies besides. I sincerely believe 
that the Sunday-school work is the most important Christian 
work now on our hands, and that of the most imperative 
obligation. The home Sanday-school cannot be restored, 
and there remain very few who know how much its loss is to 
be lamented. Were I entering on my ministry, with such 
knowledge or wisdom as may have been gathered from more 
than half a century’s service, I should make the Sunday- 
school my dearest charge and its interests my most assidu- 
ous care and effort; and of all our existing associations for 
Christian work I regard our Sunday School Society, espe- 
cially under its present judicious and admirable adminis- 
tration, as that which more than any other claims our aid 
and furtherance. 

In order to save and restore the church, the Sunday- 
school ought to abjure distinctly and emphatically its posi- 
tion as the rival of the church. Not only should it be 
closed against the admission of teachers (for there are such) 
who are not regular attendants at church; but it ought 
peremptorily to exclude children of its own congregation 
who do not go regularly to church. Let as many children 
as possible from non-church-going families be gathered into 
the Sunday-school, and let them have the best teachers 
and the most assiduous attention,—a week-day pastorate, 
too, from teachers who will make such oversight a matter 
of sacred duty. For these children let there be found 
where possible (and it ought to be found in every church 
that can call itself by the Christian name) suitable church 
room, and let them be urged and encouraged to attend 
church. There are churches where special and good seats 
are provided for them, with a delegation from the corps 
of teachers to occupy their seats with them; and in many 
other of our churches and, I am sorry to say, in some that 
used to be well filled, there is ample vacant room that 
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craves such occupancy. I could name substantial and pros- 
perous men, excellent women, steady church-goers, devout 
church members, liberal supporters of religious institutions, 
whose only place at church in childhood was in seats 
assigned to children of families too poor to pay pew-hire. 

In the next place the utmost care should be employed in 
the choice of teachers. The question must be, not “ Who 
will take a class?” but “ Who is fit to take a class?” The 
classes would be much better officered, if it were understood 
that volunteers were not wanted, and that the minister and 
the superintendent would fill vacancies by special invitation. 
If under this system there were a dearth of teachers at the 
outset, there would in a short time be a fuller supply than 
there is now; for when the most able, intelligent, and devout 
members of the church found their services in demand, they 
would not long remain in the background. 

But it is not enough that the best fitted teachers be selected. 
They should prepare specially for their Sunday work. Our 
adult congregations would get but scanty spiritual food, if 
their ministers went to them without specific preparation 
for each service. The Sunday-school has a congregation 
more needy, more susceptible, and craving even a more 
delicate handling. In secular schools, it is well understood 
that the man or woman who ceases to learn is not fit to teach. 
The learning, receptive attitude of mind is identical with the 
capacity of instructing and imparting. As to spiritual in- 
fluence, only teachers who are growing in grace are likely to 
be ministers of grace; and, as regards Scriptural or other 
special instruction, the teacher should never trust solely to 
the occasion and the book, but should be always ready to 
add something of his or her own. For this end meetings of 
the teachers ought to be regarded as indispensable, and the 
pastor can perform no more important work than presiding 
at these meetings and teaching the teachers. To render 
this instruction the more efficient, the plan of simultaneous 
lessons is certainly expedient, so far as it can be carried 
without sacrificing the peculiar requirements and needs of 
individual classes; but in this as in many other concerns it 
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should be borne in mind that system has its due office as a 
servant, not as a tyrant. 

The minister ought also always to take a leading part in 
the Sunday-school. Where the details of administration 
can be confided to some other suitable person, it is perhaps 
better that he should not be the superintendent; but he 
should either have his own adult Bible class, or give a brief 
general lesson to the whole school, or both. Nor let the min- 
ister fee] that this is an excessive demand upon him. There 
has been no marked decline in human strength since the 
time when a minister’s normal work comprised two sermons, 
and often three, on fifty-two Sundays in the year, with a 
monthly ante-communion sermon, and a mid-week exposi- 
tory lecture beside; while from forty to forty-eight ser- 
mons in the year are all that are now required in the 
greater part of our churches. Nor have the sermons im- 
proved sufficiently to demand for their preparation the time 
and labor thus saved. There are no better sermons heard 
in our churches now than those of Gannett, Ware, Palfrey, 
Greenwood, Frothingham, Lamson, and the three ministers 
of my own name whose praise was in all the churches of 
the last generation. I am glad to know that some of our 
ministers render constant service in the Sunday-school. 
They all ought to do so; and, where Sunday is not too far 
secularized to make this possible, the minister, teachers, and 
pupils would be in a better condition for their work, if the 
afternoon were taken for it; while it would be of no little 
benefit to redeem an additional hour or two of Sunday for 
its best uses. 

But if children are to attend church, pains should be 
taken to interest them there. Let them have some part in 
the service, at least, in a psalm read responsively, or in the 
Lord’s Prayer repeated by the whole congregation. Con- 
gregational singing has not had its fair trial with us; nor 
can it have, so long as our present hymn-and-tune books are 
in use; for the stately tunes, with their four separate scores, 
will never command enthusiasm enough to make that part 
of worship edifying. In England, in the parish churches 
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that have no surpliced choirs, men, women, and children all 
sing, and heartily, too. They often sing hymns of eight or 
ten stanzas, with an evident appetite for more. The tunes 
are generally what I should characterize as ballad tunes, 
with sweet and simple melody, with no complex harmony, 
with notes written, as I suppose, in one score. In such 
churches they sing chants in the same way, and make of 
them solemn acts of adoration and praise, instead of so 
disguising the sacred words, as we cften do, that it is diffi- 
cult to recognize them with the words in memory or the 
book in hand. Of the quartette choirs, even if they were 
not utterly non-religious in their conception and organism, 
there is not one in six that justifies its existence by its per- 
formance; yet without a thorough revolution in our whole 
system of church music, I doubt whether we can have any- 
thing better. But there are some half-dozen tunes, like 
“Sicily,” “Greenville,” “Olmutz,” and “Bethany,” and I 
might add “Coronation” and “Lenox,” notwithstanding 
their seeming intricacy of movement, that wake the else 
silent voices of a congregation, and show us what might be 
made of fitting church music. But I am now pleading for 
such music as children can sing, would enjoy singing, and 
would be made better by singing; and of such we have 
very little now. 

Then there is no reason why children, even while very 
young, should not be interested in other parts of the church 
service. The language of prayer is, I suppose,— certainly 
it ought to be,—such as they can understand, such as t! y 
can feel and make their own, if they only know that they are 
regarded as uniting in the common offering of supplication, 
thanksgiving, and praise. Quite young children can also, 
if expected and encouraged to listen, get more than is 
commonly supposed from a sermon, if there be a clear state- 
ment of the subject at the outset, and a distinct marking of 
progress or transition from point to point. A good sermon 
ought to have a skeleton, densely clothed with flesh, indeed, 
yet with a frame that can be clearly seen and accurately: 
defined. There is really no valid objection to the almost 
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obsolete habit of numerical division, which was till of late 
employed by our very best preachers, as may be seen in 
their printed sermons. At any rate, the divisions ought to 
be there, and so clearly stated as to be recognized by an 
intelligent hearer, even of tender years. 

Then, too, the sermon ought generally to be such as chil- 
dren of normal intelligence can understand. A liberally 
and highly educated member of a church that had been va- 
cant for two or three years told me, not long ago, that most 
of the sermons that had been preached there during the 
interregnum were able and eloquent attempts to solve un- 
solvable problems. Such sermons, of course, transcend the 
capacity of children, but equally that of the large majority 
of adults. 


“The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 
But swol’n with wind.” 


But sermons, illustrative of Scripture, or expository of 
Christian truth or duty,— didactic or hortatory,—are not 
above the receptivity of the average hearer; and, wherever 
the sheep can find nourishment, I do not believe that the 
lambs need go wholly unfed. 

If the children were questioned about the morning ser- 
mon, or if the teacher talked over its subject with his or 
her class, or if the minister now and then continued his 
sermon, or gave its substance in a simpler form, in his 
address to the Sunday-school, the children would listen at 
church, because they would feel that they had something 
to do with the sermon. At first they might recollect the 
text only, then some anecdote or familiar illustration, then 
some earnest appeal to the conscience or to the affections; 
and they would at no very advanced age take in the design 
and purport of the whole discourse. Children are no less 
quick of intelligence than in former times; and I well 
remember how earnestly very young children used to listen, 
and how much they recollected, when they knew that they 
were to be questioned about it at home, and to have a 
father’s or a mother’s loving and thankful recognition of 
their careful listening. 
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Nor should children be always listeners to what is de 
signed primarily for older hearers. They are a sufficiently 
important and ought to be a sufficiently numerous class to 
have a not infrequent sermon directly addressed to them; 
and experience has shown that sermons thus addressed, if 
carefully prepared, minister to the edification, at least of 
mothers, and of many beside who are childlike or child- 
lovers, and that even the announcement of a sermon to chil- 
dren does not diminish the adult portion of the congregation. 

In closing, I want to say a few words, not logically 
belonging to my subject, but necessarily connected with it, 
and in relation to the common interest and well-being 
equally of the church, the Sunday-school, and the whole 
community; namely, the fitting observance of Sunday. 
Ministers of the more liberal school have preached long 
enough and convincingly enough on the propositions, that 
the Sabbath is not a Christian ordinance; that the Jewish 
Sabbath is an anomaly and an absurdity in the nineteenth 
century; that the Puritan Sunday was a sorry attempt to 
Judaize Christianity; that church-going is not a divine 
institution; and that nature is a better temple than one 
made with hands. All this our people know, and know 
only too well, as the vast number of nature-worshippers 
demonstrates on every pleasant Sunday. But there are 
truths on the opposite line which imperatively need to be 
preached, such as, that the law of the Sabbath is older than 
either Christianity or Judaism, being a law of nature; that 
stated seasons of rest are demanded for man’s body and 
mind, and fixed times of worship, to feed the flame of 
devotion which must else burn low; that this law has in 
all times been recognized in some form or measure by fes- 
tivals, days of religious solemnity, Saturnalia, and the like; 
that our Sunday is but a corollary from this law of nature, 
and one that alone can procure for it the maximum of 
healthful observance; that the Jewish Sabbath and the 
Christian Sunday have always been pre-eminently humaniz- 
ing and civilizing agents; that the degree in which Sunday 
has been honored in any community is in the past a measure 
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of its civilization; and that at this moment in the states 
and countries of the Old World the more or less advanced 
condition of a people, mentally and morally, bears a very 
close proportion to the kind and degree of Sunday observ- 
ance. 

The present tendency with us cannot go much farther 
without threatening even the survivance of our churches. 
We have already reached the point at which no small 
proportion of the church-goers profess to go to church, not 
to worship God, but to worship their minister, and absent 
themselves if they know that his place will be filled by 
a less gifted brother. Indeed, are ave not approaching a 
condition of things, in which a serious and devout young 
man, whatever his abilities, especially if they be such as 
will insure his success in some other calling, will hesitate 
to enter a profession of which the real function has ceased 
to be honored, while the honor that belongs to it is lavished 
on its accessories? The profession is attractive beyond all 
others, when one feels that he stands as a messenger of 
God and an ambassador of Christ, to win souls to their 
highest and eternal good ; contemptible beneath all others, 
when the minister is constrained, foremost of all things, to 
cater for the critical and fastidious ears of those to whom 
the message is of no account whatever, the grace and 


beauty of its mode of conveyance, of sole and supreme 
moment. 


A. P. PEABODY. 
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IMMORTALITY AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


The wise student will be very cautious in his statements 
about the primitive man. He has never been seen or stud- 
ied. What he thought, said, or did, is therefore subject-mat- 
ter for guessing, but not for knoweldge. Scientific faith can 
resurrect what may be his semblance; but the accuracy 
of the portrait can always be impeached. 

It is said that an Englishman and a Yankee were once 
discussing the relative antiquity of their respective families. 
The Englishman declared that he could trace his to a noble- 
man who came over with the Conqueror, and that there was 
little doubt that this nobleman’s ancestral line ran back to 
the Cesars. But the Yankee, with a modesty that occasion- 
ally manifests itself in disputes of this kind, quietly re- 
marked that he had at home the genealogical table of his 
family; and that, somewhere well down the margin, there 
was a note to the effect that, “ At about this time the world 
was created.” I suppose that no scholar, to-day, disputes 
the fact that even the humblest of us can now trace his an- 
cestry so far back that, in comparison with its dim antiquity, 
the ark of Noah must be looked upon as quite a modern 
vessel. But, even then, the primitive man, so far from being 
historical, is not even a tradition or a myth; for even the 
traditions and myths that gather about the idea of the fan- 
cied “ beginning” are moulded very largely on the patterns 
of the times that produced them. 

I thus emphasize this point to make clear how ill-founded 
is any loose talk about the primitive man’s thoughts on 
the subject of a future life. The earliest man of whose 
thoughts on any subject we possess any reliable information 
is relatively well on toward the modern age; for an author- 
ity like Prof. Marsh, of Yale, tells us that two hundred 
thousand years is a moderate estimate of the time that has 
elapsed since the first human consciousness dawned upon 
what until then had been only an animal world. And, in 
comparison with this, the Pyramids are of yesterday. 

It is doubtless true that there are races of men still alive, 
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open books for our study,— whose type of thought is 
older than the hoariest of Egyptian antiquities. But even 
the slowest on the road have marched on to a point very far 
this side of the twilight that hides the early morning of the 
world. 

I have made all this very plain, because I regard the 
statement I am about to make as so very important that I 
do not wish it weakened by even an appearance of claiming 
for it more than is really its due. This statement is that a 
belief in continued personal existence after death seems to 
be not so much an invention or discovery as it does an 
original endowment and integral part of man. I say seems, 
because, beyond the farthest point we can reach in our back- 
ward investigations, we have only inference as our guide. 
But, as far back as we can go, we find the belief universal, 
and bearing even then no traces of being a parvenu. What- 
ever disputes there may be among scholars as to the antiq- 
uity or universality of any theistic faith, or anything that 
can be properly called religion, I think there is no question 
about this. What I regard as the proof significance of it 
will be treated later on. At present, I wish only to mark 
the fact. Man, as we know him, has never seemed able to 
think of death as a limit to his conscious existence. He has 
always treated the grave as an incident in his career, not as 
the end of it. Death, treated as an end, is a modern inven- 
tion. Who knows but it ought to be regarded and treated 
as one of the diseases of progress? We have learned a 
thousand new facts about the universe; and we have built 
up new theories on the basis of our facts. And, because 
the facts yet known are not large enough for our human 
dreams, some wise men are in haste to strangle the dreams. 
Possibly, it would be quite as wise to wait a little, and see if 
there are not more facts yet, out of which we may build an 
addition to our universe, so making it large enough to fur- 
nish a home even for so great a thing as a soul. 

That we may feel anew how large a part of human life 
has been that which lies beyond the death limit, I wish to 
recall to you briefly a few things that you all well know. 
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The very fact that we are accustomed to charge the entire 
past of human history with excessive other-worldliness only 
emphasizes the point we have in hand. 

Any one who makes a study of the barbaric races will be 
struck by this, as perhaps the most significant fact about 
them,— that their whole life is a tyranny, dominated by the 
spirits of the dead. You may call it a degrading supersti- 
tion, an over-belief, or what you will; but the fact remains. 
And it is the fact that now concerns us. In birth and. in 
death, in all that concerns personal, family, or tribal life, it 
is the dead who rule. Whatever religion there is, is a relig- 
ion of the dead. Whatever morality exists, the dead ones 
confirm it or suspend it, as they will. The history of these 
peoples might appropriately be written under the title of 
“The Reign of the Dead.” 

If we pass on to consider the first great civilizations of 
the world, like that of ancient Egypt, the same striking fact 
confronts us. It has developed and changed its form, but it 
remains no less dominant than before. So true is this that 
the Egyptian hardly began to live before he began to get 
ready to die. The king fought his battles and sat on his 
throne by the help of the dead. The monuments that have 
astonished the world, and so long looked calmly in the face 
of all-devouring time, are the monuments of the dead. The 
flowers that, pressed and faded, look, after two and a half 
thousand years of mummy companionship, as if plucked and 
laid away last summer, are the tributes to the dead. The 
literature that remains, lighted with hope of the future, 
with tender trust in the gods, and tender love for the de- 
parted, is The Book of the Dead. 

The facts concerning the other great Oriental civiliza- 
tions, of India and China, are so similar to these that I need 
only instance them thus, and pass them by. 

And when we come down to more modern times still, to 
Greece and Rome, how is it? They had begun, in certain 
limited ways, to conquer and utilize the forces of this world, 
so as to make it a somewhat more attractive place for ordi- 
nary people to live in. And since, in the popular belief, it 

5 
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was only the gods who inhabited the bright Olympus, and 
common souls must descend to the somewhat shadowy and 
intangible regions of the underworld, the future life became 
relatively less attractive. Achilles, in the Iliad, has indeed 
no doubt of the future state of existence; but the prospect 
of giving up his powerful physical life here under the blue 
sky is so little alluring that he declares he would rather 
serve a keeper of swine here on earth than be the king of 
all the dead. But, on the other hand, Socrates looks for- 
ward with the most delightful anticipation to a meeting and 
companionship with the heroes of the olden time. Though 
we cannot now accept the most of his arguments in favor of 
it, still we must admire his serene faith in the might of his 
soul to meet and vanquish the universal conqueror. The 
Greek and the Roman had found no place for a future abode 
save an underground cavern or some impossible Island of 
the Blessed. His universe was not yet big enough for a 
soul that was worth keeping. 

The earlier Hebrew thought, so far as the Bible reveals 
it to us, laid little emphasis on the land beyond the grave. 
It may well be that the early Hebrew reformers reacted 
strongly from the excessive other-worldliness of the Egyp- 
tian life out of which they had come. They may well have 
felt that this world and its possibilities had been too much 
overshadowed by the other. But, as we read even the Bible 
between the lines, hints of witchcraft and familiar spirits 
let us into the open secret of the real life of the people. 
And, peculiar though they were, we know they were not so 
much unlike their neighbors. While, in later Hebrew 
thought, the hidden undergrowth of belief and feeling 
springs up into a luxuriant development that sucks out the 
life of everything that attempts to rival it. This world and 
all its belongings become only a sort of proscenium before 
which, on its little stage, a preparatory piece or prologue is 
enacted, while the curtain is getting ready to rise on the 
real drama. 

Christianity, at first, was‘an apocalypse. With its prom- 
ise of “ new heavens and a new earth,” so soon to appear in 
place of the rapidly “dissolving view ” of the present order, 
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the things of this life were made to seem as nothing in com- 
parison with the “glory that shall follow.” This expected 
speedy ending of all mundane affairs made not only “ afflic- 
tions which are but for a moment” seem “light,” but it 
manifestly affected the estimate of great moral and social 
problems, such as marriage, property, and slavery. 

All the way down through the Middle Age, purgatory, 
hell, and heaven were quite as real places in the popular 
imagination as any provinces or cities laid down on the map. 
And, even up to the present time, Orthodoxy teaches that 
this life is only a probation, and that the only real object of 
it is to get ready to die. 

So much review of the past has appeared to me to be nec- 
essary, and that for two reasons. First, I wish these facts 
to be in your minds, to serve as a background against which 
our modern attitude may stand out more clearly. And, sec- 
ondly, this attitude of the past will, I think, be seen to pos- 
sess an important significance in our later discussion. 

Leaving the past, however, for a little while, let us now 
consider some phases of contemporary thought. 

The central significance of the Renaissance was nothing 
less and nothing other than an awaking from a world-trance 
of other-worldliness, and a discovery of this world. The 
other life had been everything; and the supposed prepara- 
tion for it had been by a process of magic, almost or quite 
wholly apart from any natural connection of cause and effect. 
Now the worth of this life began to be felt for its own sake. 
And, further, it began to be believed that the connection 
between this life and the next was generic, not merely magi- 
cal; and that therefore the best preparation for the next 
world might be the making the most and best of this one. 

Out of this state of mind, science was born. And the essen- 
tial spirit of science is the careful investigation of facts and 
the demand for proof asa condition of belief. It reverses the 
old idea of “authority for truth,” and, instead of it, takes 
for its motto, “Truth for authority.” It thus discovered 
that much of the ancient and still prevalent belief as to 
another life was superstition. But many of us to-day need 
to apply the scientific method to the study of the word 
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‘superstition,’ and so better learn its meaning. We need 
to learn that labelling a belief “superstition” does not kill 
it. We even need to learn that proving it to be a supersti- 
tion is not necessarily proving it to be untrue. A supersti- 
tion is only an over-belief,— super-sto, that which stands 
over, exceeds,— something that reaches beyond what is at 
present proved to be true. That which is superstition 
to-day may be science to-morrow. 

This, however, is not saying anything against science. 
The scientific demand for proof as the basis of all claims to 
knowledge is simply a demand for common honesty. For 
he who does not make a distinction between bis knowledge 
and his beliefs or hopes may be very religious, according to 
popular standards; but he most certainly is not moral. 

This scientific demand for verification, then, has enor- 
mously contracted the range of our celestial geography. 
When suddenly asked for the “ titles clear to mansions in 
the skies,” either they could not be produced or else the 
evidence for them was disallowed. And, since the popular 
belief in a future life could offer fox itself no proof that 
did not seem to itself need proving, there has appeared that 
tremendous reaction of feeling that takes the name of Ag- 
nosticism. It is popular now in some quarters to smile at 
one who dares even discover the fact that he hopes for 
immortality, as though he had avowed a family claim to cer- 
tain “castles in Spain.” 

Agnosticism commends itself to us by its honesty and its 
modesty. And it is certainly a blessed ignorance that takes 
the place of the most that Orthodoxy has been teaching us 
as absolute knowledge about the future world. Let me 
adopt Macbeth’s creed, that life 

.- “Isa tale 


Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing,” — 


let us with him walk 
“The way to dusty death.” 


This were unspeakably better than the old faith. So I have 
no very hard words for agnosticism as compared with the 
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tyrant it discrowns. But I can no more submit to the new 
tyrant than to the old. For when it attempts to set limits 
to investigation, and warns us off even froma rational search 
for “the undiscovered country,” then I rebel. Comte, its 
first secular high priest, attempted it even in regard to an 
investigation of the physical-heavens; and hardly was ke dead 
before the spectroscope turned his wisdom into folly. Who 
knows but some spiritual spectroscope may play the same 
havoc with the wise ignorance of agnosticism concerning 
the spiritual stars of which the world has always been think- 
ing it caught at least occasional glimpses ? 

The enormous growth of modern science, and the result- 
ing spirit of agnosticism,— these have largely determined the 
attitude of mind toward this subject of the great mass of 
the cultured and the semi-cultured people of Europe and 
America. 

But this growth of science, grand as it is, at present is 
manifestly one-sided and incomplete. We have mapped the 
most of the earth, and gained a partial control of some of 
its forces: we have made extraordinary excursions into the 
heavens, and measured the distances of some of the stars; 
but man is as yet very largely an unknown country. Even 
many of the primary problems still wait for solution. 
Tyndall confesses that “the problem of the connection of 
body and soul is as insoluble in its modern form as it was 
in the pre-scientific ages” (Fragments of Science, p. 120). 
And how much we may not know as yet of the universe 
about us is hinted at most remarkably by no less a man 
than Jevons. He says (Principles of Science, p. 516), “ We 
cannot deny even the strange suggestion of Young, that 
there may be independent worlds, some possibly existing in 
different parts of space, but others, perhaps, pervading each 
other unseen and unknown in the same space.” 

Many have been inclined to give up the soul because they 
could not find it with the dissecting knife. And others 
have given it up because our ordinary conceptions of space 
and matter have furnished for it, to the imagination, no 
appropriate home. But both these positions are utterly un- 
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scientific.— a leaping to conclusions before all the evidence 
isin. And this haste to settle one’s opinions is always an 
evidence of an uneducated or only partially educated mind. 
Homer had no universe grand enough to furnish a worthy 
immortality ; and so his Achilles looks upon it asa calamity. 
The world of modern science is not grand enough yet to 
make room for an immortal soul; and so the belief faints for 
lack of room to expand and air to breathe. Possibly, some 
future age may treat both ancient Greece and the present 
time as illustrations of the necessary failure of men who try 
to build before sufficient materials are gathered. 

Then one of the diseases of our present civilization —a 
necessary result of an accumulation of facts and material 
development so rapid that we have not yet been able to 
master and use them from the stand-point of our higher 
manhood — is a sort of world-weariness that makes many 
people question as to whether they want any future life. 
The present life, with its worry and bustle and confusion, 
has been too much for them. They are weary, and only 
want to rest. They confuse life with its unpleasant condi- 
tions, and so are willing to be rid of both together. 

I only mark this now in glancing at some of the more 
important phases of the attitude toward this subject of the 
modern world. And now let us turn sharply round and 
look in the other direction. Contemporary with this growth 
of science and agnosticism are the enormous native develop- 
ment of Spiritualism and the sweeping invasion from our 
old Aryan home of that strange-looking exotic, Theosophy. 
Science comes out of its inner temple, and by the mouth of 
its more forward spokesman announces to the waiting world 
its verdict, “* Agnosco.” And, representative of many other 
philosophic authorities, one of our own sages utters the 
oracular stone for bread, “ No wise man will trouble him- 
self about the matter.” But, reasonable or unreasonable, 
the toiling, struggling, dying, but still hopeful masses refuse 
to look on nonentity as a desirable acquisition. So their 
answer to science and philosophy is Spiritualism and Theoso- 
phy. In vain do the wise men shout, “ Atavism,” and talk 
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about a reversion of the civilized world to the animistic 
superstitions of our barbaric ancestors. The loving, hun- 
gry human heart still wails its protest in such lines as those 
of Holmes : — 


“Ts this the whole sad story of creation, 
Told by its breathing myriads o’er and o’er,— 
One glimpse of day, then black annihilation, 
A sunlit passage to a sunless shore ? 


“ Give back our faith, ye mystery-solving lynxes ; 
Robe us once more in heaven-aspiring creeds! 
Better was dreaming Egypt with her sphinxes, 

The stony convent with its cross and beads!” 


These last two lines I, for one, cannot accept. Better 
“black annihilation” than endless heaven at the price of 
endless hell. Neither am I willing to have my faith given 
back to me as a charity loaf, conceded to me on account of 
a supposed unreasonable heart-hunger that defies the logic 
of the head. If the temple that is offered me be not large 
enough for both my faith and my brains, I will still stay in 
the wilderness and worship in tents, looking for a glimpse of 
some “ better country.” 

We are now ready to raise the question as to the present 
standing of this problem. 

I cannot say, “ Amen,” to those who declare that the logi- 
cal outcome of unbelief is suicide,— that, if there be no fut- 
ure, then this life is not worth having. I cannot undertake 
to answer for others; but, as for myself, the vision of the 
blue dome above us, of the wide night sky of stars, of green 
fields with trees, of cloud-kissing mountains, of wind-swept 
seas; the love of wife and child and friend; the spectacle of 
the world’s activities, with the glimpses that may be gained 
of the upward march of humanity along the pathway of the 
past; the comedy, tragedy, heroism,—all this is so wonder- 
ful, so fascinating to me, that I am glad every day that I may 
have even a brief look at so marvellous a scene. However 
it ends or when, I am grateful that I was invited to be even 
a humble spectator. 

I say this, not because I imagine that my personal feeling 
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can be important to you, but because I wish my argument 
to be freed in your minds from any suspicion of being un- 
duly biassed by a personal longing for immortality. I do 
wish it. But I wish still more not to be deceived. What- 
ever the fact, I desire to know it, that I may adjust myself to 
the reality of my position. A prejudice either for or against 
a fact is something I cannot understand. Let us try, then, 
with eyes open all round, to see how the matter stands. 

In the first place, then, traditional Orthodoxy has nothing 
to say to any one who needs to have anything said. What 
it offers in the way of proof is sadly in need of being proved 
itself.. Church tradition is authority only to those who 
have not investigated it. Biblical infallibility is a thing of 
the past. The reappearance of Jesus after death may still 
be accepted by either one of two classes: first, by those 
who accept it on authority as a dogma; and, secondly, by 
those who hold that similar reappearances take place to-day. 
In the first case, it is not evidence; and, in the second, it is 
believed on account of a supposed present fact instead of its 
serving as proof of this fact. The Church, then, is, for the 
present, out of court as a witness. 

The transcendental “I know,” “I feel,” that seems to be 
satisfactory to so many easy-going liberals,— this also is 
utterly lacking in probative force to any mind that stands 
in need of proof. How can a present consciousness testify 
to the continuance of personal identity into an indefinite 
future? It seems to me that this talk of knowledge on 
such a basis is simply a misuse of words. And the some- 
what high and mighty air of some who speak slightingly of 
the asserted low and materialistic tone of those who seek for 
evidence, and who talk of their personal consciousness of 
immortality as though ‘t were a sort of saint’s aureole that 
spontaneously encircled the heads of the spiritually-minded, 
appear to me to gain little in the way of certainty to offset 
their loss in the way of humility. 

Turning now from these negatives, let us see what we 
can find that leans at least toward the positive. 

With only such exceptions as prove the rule, the state- 
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ment may be broadly made that the desire for continued 
existence is a universal one. When people tell me that 
they do not desire a future life, I feel practically certain that 
the conditions of their life here are such that they shrink 
from their indefinite continuance. And, not being able to 
conceive themselves as freed from these hampering condi- 
tions, they are conscious of only a longing for rest. And 
yet it seems clear to me that it is not life they would be 
delivered from, but only a certain kind of life. The often- 
quoted words of Tennyson, I believe, sink their plummet 
down to the bottom of deepest truth : — 


“ Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 
No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly longed for death.” 


And, when Mr. Frederic Harrison tells me that I am self- 
ish to wish for immortality, that the desire is an immoral 
one, it is sufficient to reply that he is selfisi and immoral 
to desire to be alive to-morrow or this afternoon. At any 


rate, it is only the difference of my wanting a somewhat 
larger slice off the same loaf. .Or when Dr. Maudsley 
writes,— I quote from a private letter to me; but, as they 
are his well-known opinions, I am letting out no secret,— 
“To me, it always seems something of a marvel that any 
one, looking back on what men have actually been from the 
beginning, and around upon what they are now, not ab- 
stractly, but actually, in their daily doings and being, should 
think the universe would gain anything by securing their 
immortality, or need feel itself under any sort of obligation 
to perpetuate them forever. An eternal Bushman, for ex- 
ample, or an eternal New York Fifth Avenue millionnaire! 
An eternal chimpanzee were a less ill use to make eternally 
of the matter of either of them, surely !”»— when, I say, Dr. 
Maudsley writes me like this, I cannot help thinking the 
Doctor forgets that, if the Bushman and the millionnaire 
are souls, there may be reason to look upon them as seeds of 
something better to which they may grow before eternity is 
quite exhausted. And, when any one informs me that I am 
6 
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only “a worm of the dust,” with no right to aspire to such 
a destiny, I reply that this is just the point in dispute, and 
that I will accept any lineage, whatever it be, when it is 
established. 

The practical universality of human belief in immortality 
in all the past has already been made plain. It is still 
taken for granted by the world’s millions. The poets who 
coin the common heart’s sorrows and hopes into song still 
chant it. The wide-spread reactions toward the older faiths 
have here their main motive. And the springing up of 
Spiritualism and Theosophy on grounds burnt over by the 
fires of the orthodox hell, and right in the teeth of the east 
winds that blow from the cheerless seas of doubt, testify to 
the hunger of men for some assurance that the loved and 
departed are not also the lost. 

I wish now to hint at what seems to me the proof signifi- 
cance of this simple fact. 

Death certainly seems to be the end, the utter dissolution 
and destruction of the individual. And, by as much as this 
appearance seems conclusive, by so much does the wonder 
grow that anybody should ever have thought otherwise. 
To talk of shadow and trance and dream is entirely beside 
the point. It is the paradoxical fact itself, and not the in- 
adequate attempts to explain it, that is the object of our 
wonder. Familiarity with it has blunted the edge of the 
marvel. Suppose a dog should be found pondering Ham- 
let’s soliloquy, or bent in earnest thought above the motion- 
less body of one of his companions and raising the question, 
If a dog die, shall he live again? And yet, if the problem 
has no more relevancy to the case of man than to that of 
any other animal, why should it ever have become a prob- 
lem in the one case more than in the other ? 

On any theory conceivable, this story of immortal hope is 
a tale that the universe has whispered to the trusting heart 
of man. He stands related to the universe as the coin is 
related to the die. Whatever is in him was first in it. Even 
the most transient and passing characteristics stand vitally 
related to external facts that produced them. Nothing 
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comes from nothing. And any characteristic of man that 
has existed always and everywhere must, it seems to me, be 
regarded as matching a permanent reality in the universe 
itself. The basis of all science, the uniformity of natural 
law, has for itself no surer foundation than this. Indeed, 
this is its foundation. I cannot see, therefore, why we are 
not justified, on the clearest scientific grounds, in claiming 
that this story, which the universe has always been telling 
to man (no matter through what symbols or by what 
methods), is an echo of some reality that is a part of the 
universe itself. 

And then, again, it may be said that, so long as the most 
materialistic science utterly fails to prove the negative, no 
one can declare the grandest trust to be unreasonable, 
This faith, so natural to the human heart, is in possession of 
the ground. It will vacate when the proper warrant is 
produced. But, until it is, no one need apologize for his 
faith. So far as any science knows to the contrary, there 
may be, within each of us, a psychical body that death only 
releases into an immediate and larger activity; and the 
inter-stellar spaces may be the scene of intelligent activity 
so real and intense that life here would appear by comparison 
only as its shadow. And these bodies and these worlds 
need not be thought of as unimaginable and intangible 
spirit, either. They may be as material as the ether, and 
yet invisible and intangible to our present senses. And, if 
there be an immortal life at all, I believe we shall be no 
“unembodied thoughts,” but as material as we are now, 
only in some higher and finer way. 

If any one should say that, after having declared my con- 
viction that materialism is dead, I now turn round and 
accept a theory of the immortal life that is essentially mate- 
rialistic, I should reply, First, I do not yet accept any 
theory; and, secondly, this conception of future possibilities 
at which I hint has nothing whatever in common with what 
is both popularly and philosophically meant by materialism. 
Such an objection would only be a catching at the word and 
missing the substance. 
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Materialism has broken down. It is already an anti- 
quated phase of science. Even Clifford, with his “ mind- 
stuff,” and Haeckel, with his “molecular souls,” are confes- 
sions that they need something besides “dead matter ”— 
which, by the way, does not exist—to explain even the 
lower forms of life. And, in presence of the higher prob- 
leras, of thought and consciousness, materialism is as dumb 
as the Egyptian sphinx. 

But, supposing immortal life to be a fact, is there any 
prospect of its ever being discovered and verified as a 
reality? No less an authority than Mr. John Fiske says 
(Destiny of Man, p. 111), “Scientifically speaking, there is 
not a particle of evidence for either view,” — that is, either 
for or against immortality. And he goes on to speak of 
desisting “from the futile attempt to introduce scientific 
demonstration into a region which confessedly transcends 
human experience.” At the same time, he thinks (and he 
evidently includes himself in the statement) that men will go 
on believing it as they have in the past. 

I confess it seems to me no little surprising to hear a man 
like Mr. Fiske talking in this way. I find myself almost 
universally in accord with him; but, in this case, he seems 
to me to have forgotten his stand-point as a scientific man. 
Does the problem of immortality “ transcend human experi- 
ence”? Is not this most unscientific assumption of the 
negative of the very point in dispute? If, in reality, any 
man has ever entered into an immortal life, then, since this 
man was and is human, the fact of living beyond death is, 
in his case, a fact of human experience, and so in no wise 
transcends it. And, if he could come and enter into rela- 
tions with us once more, then this converse with an immor- 
tal would be as much a part of human experience as any 
commonplace dialogue with one’s next-door neighbor. 

Now, I suppose that neither Mr. Fiske nor any one else 
would feel himself warranted in saying that, if there be im- 
mortals, this supposition of possible relations with them 
would be antecedently or inherently impossible. Neither 
would it require any one to believe in the supernatural ; for 
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such converse, if real, would be as natural a fact as any 
other. Whether, then, this problem be one that “ transcends 
human experience ”™ is a question that no man has any right, 
scientific or otherwise, to settle except on the basis of the 
facts and the evidence. 

If immortality be a fact at all, and if it be a fact that 
touches and concerns us in any way, then most certainly it 
may come within the range of human experience. It is out- 
side that range no more than this continent was before Colum- 
bus sailed. And we know now that even this had been dis- 
covered, in ways that never became fruitful to civilization, 
by sporadic and scattered adventurers, over and over again. 
So, it is claimed, have the mysterious seas of death been 
crossed over and over again. We now dismiss these stories 
as idle tales, just as, for many years, the voyages of Marco 
Polo were looked upon as romantic inventions. If, how- 
ever, this pathway through .the mystery should ever be 
brought under control, charted, and made into a navigable 
way, then we should read the old-time stories in a different 
spirit. The uncertainty, the intermittency, the apparent 
lawlessness, of these manifestations in the past, is no more 
against the possibility of reducing them to law and order 
and knowledge, and so bringing them under voluntary con- 
trol, than were the first manifestations of steam, electricity, 
and magnetism arguments in discredit of the locomotive, 
the telegraph, and the mariner’s compass. Whatever be the 
facts, the mind of man, by the guidance of the scientific 
method, is as competent to deal with the one case as it has 
proved itself to be with the others. While the subject 
itself is as much more dignified and important than these 
as life is more important than the passing incidents of a day. 
I therefore protest, with all the earnestness of which I am 
capable, against both the shallow and flippant scientific dis- 
dair of this question, and the airy, aristocratic dilettante 
indifference with which theglogians treat it, while all the 
time they glare with holy horror at any man who presumes 
to doubt what they are so ready to admit is outside the 
limits of proof. 
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It is sometimes said that, if there be anything in the pop- 
ular claims of communication with those we call the dead, 
or if immortality is capable of being proved as a fact of 
science, it ought to have been known long ago; and that 
the fact of the lateness of the claim in human experience is 
much against it. But I fail to see the force of this objec- 
tion, either from the stand-point of human history or of 
divine providence. 

In the first place, it is claimed — among all peoples — that 
these whispers from the other side have been heard in all 
ages from the very first. But, even though all these claims 
be disallowed,— as they ought to be until established,— it can 
still be said that there has been no more absolute need of 
certainty on this point than on many others. And a par- 
allel question might be asked concerning many other discov- 
eries, the knowledge of which has contributed so greatly to 
the growth of civilization. If God be, and if he love us, 
why did he not tell us a thousand things that we, as matter 
of fact, have been left to find out ? 

Thus, in human growth, things have their natural advent, 
—they come “in the fulness of time.” First, man is ani- 
mal; then comes the further evolution of mind; then the 
moral becomes dominant. May it not well be that the spir- 
itual should appear as the blossom and crown of all? This, 
at any rate, is Paul’s order of progress. 

I shall now venture to set my feet, for at least a little 
way, within the borders of a country that has been at least 
very rarely traversed on an occasion like this,— the regions 
of Psychic Research. 

Some of you must be more or less familiar with the work 
of the English Society. I have been a member of the Amer- 
ican Society from the first, and much of the time chairman 
of one of its committees. Besides this, I have done what I 
could as an original investigator for eight or ten years. I 
think I may therefore claim, without any breach of modesty, 
to know something more of the subject than those who have 
given no careful attention to it whatever. Many dismiss it 
on a priori grounds; many others have made up their minds 
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on the basis of one or two public and palpably fraudulent 
séances; while cthers know only what, from time to time, 
they see in the newspapers. It is evident that these 
people have no right to hold an opinion, much less to ex- 
press it. And yet, if your experience is like mine, you will 
find that they are more certain about it than anybody else, 
and quite ready with their shallow judgment as to the folly 
of anybody who has really taken the trouble to study the 
matter. 

I have long felt it to be a part of my duty to investigate 
the subject, and to have at least a few facts, for or against, 
on which to base an opinion. Some millions of people in 
Europe and America are Spiritualists, on the basis of what 
they claim to be personal experience. The belief seems to 
me to be either the most lamentable delusion or the grand- 
est truth in the world. Which? It really would seem to 
be worth while to find out, if for no other reason than to 
deliver the thousands that may be led astray by a fancy. 
When my parishioners come to me in sorrow and beg for 
guidance, I feel that I ought to have something for them 
better than a prejudice. 

If a future life can be demonstrated, if communication 
between that world and this be a possibility, I should most 
certainly be glad. I do not see how it would change the 
lines of my regular work. It would only put beneath my 
feet a certainty where now is but a hope. 

I have no time to go deeply into this phase of the subject, 
even if it were advisable to-day. To treat it at all ade- 
quately would require at least an essay by itself. In what 
I do say, beyond what is accepted by competent scientific 
investigators, I shall confine myself to the results of my 
own personal experience, and to briefest hints even here. 

Three things I now regard as settled. They do not at all 
prove the claim of Spiritualism ; but they do go a wonderful 
way in at least illustrating the power of the soul to tran- 
scend ordinary physical limits, and act through other than 
the recognized channels of communication. It is said that 
one day Theodore Parker and Ralph Waldo Emerson were 
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taking a walk together in Concord, when a wild-eyed Sec- 
ond Adventist rushed up to them with the news — “impor- 
tant, if true "— that the world was about coming to an end. 
After Mr. Parker had replied that the message did not con- 
cern him, as he lived in Boston, Mr. Emerson quietly vre- 
marked, “ Well, suppose it is: I think I can get along with- 
out it.” In the light of already established facts, it begins 
to look as though the soul might, with some degree of confi- 
dence, quote the reply of Mr. Emerson. What are these 
facts ? 

First, hypnotism or mesmerism. This, which a French 
scientific commission once scouted, after what it called an 
investigation, is now recognized by the medical fraternity 
—in the words of one of them—as having “a distinct 
therapeutic value.” I have known a case of a young lady’s 
being put into the mesmeric sleep and having a serious surgi- 
cal operation performed with as complete unconsciousness 
as though under the influence of ether. All the ordinary 
phenomena I have witnessed in private over and over again. 

Secondly, the fact of clairvoyance is established beyond 
question. Under certain, as yet little understood, condi- 
tions, both seeing and hearing are possible apart from the 
ordinary use of eye or ear or ethereal vibrations. What is 
it then that sees and hears? 

Thirdly, it is a fact that mind may impress mind, and, in 
some exceptional cases, far away, even half way round the 
world. 

Now, no one of these facts, nor all of them combined, 
goes far enough to prove the central claim of modern Spirit- 
ualism. But this apparent semi-independence of the body 
does at least make the question a rational one as to whether 
the soul is not an entity capable of getting along without 
the present physical body. And, while we are on the bor- 
derland of stupendous facts like these, I confess I find it 
hard to be patient with the conceited and flippant ignorance 
that waives them aside with a supercilious air, while it 
gravely potters over a fish’s fin or a dug-up vertebra of the 
tail of some extinct mastodon, calling one science and the 
other only superstition. 
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Connected with modern Spiritualism there is, beyond 
question, an immense amount of deliberate fraud. Many 
people have found that they can get a living in this way 
easier than by working for it. Then there is much of honest 
self-delusion, much honest misinterpretation of facts. Cer- 
tain mysterious things do occur; and they are straightway 
supposed to mean what they may not mean at all. But all 
the bad logic of the world is not to be found here. It some- 
times gets out of the séance room, and climbs even into the 
chair of the philosophic or scientific professor. So let us 
not be too severe on the bad logic of those who have had no 
special training. 

But when all the fraud, all the delusion, all the misinter- 
pretation, have been brushed one side, there remains a re- 
spectable — nay, even a striking and startling —body of 
fact that as yet has no place in our recognized theories of 
the world and of man. Whatever their explanation, they 
are at least worth explaining. And, whether they prove or 
disprove Spiritualism, they cannot fail to throw important 
light on many problems touching the nature of man. The 
so-called explanations that I have seen, such as those of 
Drs. Beard and Carpenter and those of many others, are 
so inadequate to account for facts of my own experience 
that, by natural reaction, they almost incline one to grasp 
the opinions they combat, for the sake of having something 
a little more solid to hold by. 

That physical objects are sometimes moved in a way that 
no muscular pressure, conscious or unconscious, can account 
for, 1 know. That information is sometimes imparted that 
was never in the possession of either of the sitters I also 
know. It is true that these cases, in my own experience, 
are not yet common enough to preclude the possibility of 
their being accideutally correct; though the circumstances 
have been such as to make me regard this as a strained and 
improbable explanation. To have information given me 
that it was impossible the medium could know, this has 
been a very common experience. To call it mind-reading is 
easy; but what is mind-reading? One insoluble mystery is 
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hardly a satisfactory explanation for another. Automatic 
writing, when the medium was unconscious of what she was 
writing, and this of a most remarkable character, is another 
common experience. These are little facts, you may say. 
But so was the fact that a piece of amber, under certain cir- 
cumstances, would attract a straw. Science knows no little 
facts; and any fact, until it is explained, must be either a 
constant challenge or a standing reproach to any science 
worthy of the name. 

I huve never paid the slightest attention to anything that 
occurred in the dark, or under conditions where deception 
as to fact was even possible. I have seen a plenty of these, 
but have always ruled them out of court. And, besides, 
most of the things that have impressed me have occurred 
when the medium was a personal friend, and not a “ profes- 
sional ” at all. 

I must let these bare statements stand as hints only of a 
story it would take me hours to tell. As the result of all 
this, am I a Spiritualist? No. Would I like to be one’ 
I would like to be able to demonstrate the fact of con- 
tinued existence, and the possibility of opening communi- 
cation between the two worlds. But I am a good deal 
more anxious for the truth than I am to believe either one 
way or the other. 

If not in the present age, then in some more fortunate 
one, I believe the question both can and will be settled. 
And I cannot understand how any one should treat the 
matter as of slight importance. Thoreau’s remark, “ One 
world at a time,” has often been quoted as being the end 
of all wisdom on the subject. But I cannot so regard it. 
I do not think, as some do, that morality is dependent on 
it. But I do think that one’s belief here may so change 
his life emphasis as to put a new meaning into his whole 
career. If I know I am to die in two years, I shall cer- 
tainly lay my life out on a different scale from that which 
would be appropriate if I could confidently look forward 
to forty years more of life; and, in spite of George Eliot's 
“Choir Invisible,” it seems to me that the enthusiasm 
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which works only for a certain indefinite future here on 
earth, while all the time it is believed that the whole thing 
is finally to end in smoke, is, to say the least, a little forced 
and unnatural. And among common people, not sublimely 
unselfish, it will not be strange if they care more for pres- 
ent satisfaction than they do for some unimaginable benefit 
to some unknown people that, perhaps, is to be attained 
in a thousand years. 

But, if all men could know that death is only an incident, 
and that life is to cortinue, for good or ill, right on ; and 
if they could know that, under the working of the law of 
cause and effect, they are making that future life day by 
day ; that its condition is to be determined thus, not by 
creed or belief, or ritual or worship, as such, but by charac- 
ter,—is it not plain that this would become the mightiest 
of all possible motives? If it can be attained, here is a 
power able to lift and transform the world. 

It is not a question, then, that is all in the air, and is of 
no practical importance. I know of none that I believe to 
be more practical. 

But, if this certainty is never. to be attained, I believe 
with Mr. Fiske in this,— that the great majority of men and 
women will still cherish the hope, at any rate in hours of 
sorrow and loss. In the glare of day, when they are pros- 
perous, while the sun shines, they may forget it or doubt it; 
but, when the night comes, they will look up at the stars, 
and dream at least of other and happier worlds. And this, 
at any rate, can be said for the dream: that no advance of 
knowledge as yet has proved its right to impeach it, or take 
away its comfort from the hearts that ache for the sight of 
faces that have vanished. 

M. J. SAVAGE. 
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THE TESTIMONY OF CONSCIENCE. 
IX. 

We have shown that space and time are in themselves 
impotent over matter and over mind, utterly powerless to 
control either sensuous perception or sensuous imagination. 
From this, it follows that sensuous perceptions and sensu- 
ous imagination, when they conform to order in space or 
order in time, capable of intellectual recognition, and per- 
haps of intellectual analysis, and of description in general 
intellectual propositions, show that intellect controlled the 
causes of those perceptions and imaginations. This is the 
morphological argument, drawn from the conformity of the 
external universe (whether in its atomic, molecular, crystal- 
line, cosmical, or organic forms) to laws of space and time, 
and showing that that universe is created and upheld by 
infinite wisdom. 

The teleological argument is somewhat similar. The per- 
ception of the adaptation of means to ends,— for example, the 
nature and proportion of the elements in their adaptation 
to the needs of animals and of man; the cosmical arrange- 
ment of our planet in such manner as to suit human needs; 
the myriad-fold adaptation of plants to their surroundings, 
and the delicate, intricate contrivances for their propaga- 
tion; the creation by the plants of storehouses filled with 
coal and petroleum for our use; the multiplied mechanical 
contrivances for carrying on the functions of animal life in 
the myriad forms of higher and lower animals,— the percep- 
tion of all this, not only shows that the soul which perceives 
it has in itself the conscious power to adapt means to 
secure ends, the secret consciousness of causal energy, which 
can bend things to its will: it also shows that the whole 
universe is guided by a universal reason to the accomplish- 
ment of harmonious designs, to the fulfilment of universal 
plans. The sunbeam is as powerless in itself to decompose 
carbonic acid and to deposit the carbon in a future coal-bed 
as space is powerless to form a cubic crystal, as time is 
powerless to determine the periods of the long rhythmic 
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successions of vegetable and animal life. The succession of 
organic life is rhythmic. It returns at intervals to the poten- 
tiality of the-ovum and of the ovule. Therein lies a secret 
beyond the power of space or time or mechanic force. 
Potentiality is intellectual. The ovum or ovule has no 
measurable force. Its power is infinitesimal, compared with 
the chemical forces of even one molecule of carbonic diox- 
ide or of water. But behind it or within it lies a power 
comparable to nothing known to us except to the sponta- 
neous choice, the free action, of our own will. This infini- 
tesimal power is omnipotent to guide the division of the 
molecules, when the tremors of the solar ray have thrown 
the atoms, for an instant, to some point of unstable equilib- 
rium. At such moments, the ovule directs the parts in dif- 
ferent ways. The oxygen is perhaps returned to the air; 
while the carbon is laid in place, according to a predeter- 
mined plan, to build an organic form similar to that.of the 
parent’s plan. Somewhere, that plan of the parent form 
exists in its entirety. It potentially exists, else it would not 
become, at regular periods of a generation, an actuality. A 
potential plan — proved, by its becoming actual, to have 
existed potentially — existed, in a mind,— a mind which de- 
signed and accomplished the design. This is the teleologi- 
cal argument, which, like the morphological, builds partly 
upon @ priori, partly upon inductive, reasoning. It derives 
its irresistible potency from the consilience of so many 
strong lines of induction to the one conclusion,— the being 
and attributes of God. 

Thirdly, the perception of beauty, whether in things sen- 
sible or in things intelligible, shows, not only that the soul 
which perceives it possesses the third great attribute of 
spirit,— the power of feeling: it also shows that the Crea- 
tor of the universe and of the soul is beneficent. He has 
created man to be a partaker in his own divine joys. Finite 
symmetry speaks to the head, infinitesimal symmetry to the 
heart. To the Creator there may be nothing great and 
nothing small. Even to our human reason, the mere scale 
on which a thing is built is unimportant, in comparison 
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with the intellectual skill of its design and the beauty of 
its form. “Time and space are great only with reference to 
the faculties of the beings which note them.” It is in the 
power of God alone to determine what shall be great, and 
what small, to us. That is, he alone can establish our scale, 
and give us our unit. He has done so, not only by fixing 
the size of our planet, the average size of our bodies, and 
their average strength, the maximum velocity attainable in 
our atmosphere, and the like, but also by limiting our power 
of perception. There is a minimum visibile. Even the most 
wonderful microscope has limits to its magnifying power, 
the most wonderful telescope limits to its ability to pene- 
trate space. We cannot set the limits to human ability 
with precision ; but we know that it has limits, in every one 
of our senses and faculties. 

Within the limits of direct observation, those phenomena 
which are distinctly seen to be modes of motion make their 
primary appeal to the mind, and only secondarily affect the 
feelings. But. those phenomena which are not recognized 
by sense as modes of motion — for example, odors, flavors, 
temperatures, colors, and tones — appeal primarily to feeling 
only, secondarily to thought. They give us sensuous pleas- 
ure, they make up the comforts of life; and, when odors, 
flavors, temperatures, have put the body at ease, then color 
and tone delight the mind, and afford a vehicle for the ex- 
pression of spiritual feeling. They are a vehicle of spiritual 
expression. God, in them and through them, gives us 
higher views of spiritual beauty, and calls us more lovingly 
and earnestly to attain for ourselves the beauty of holiness. 

We do not, by this last expression, mean to indorse the 
sentimental theory of ethics. But, in the discussion of 
ethics, it is emphatically true that many different and diver- 
gent theories may each have in it a portion of truth. 
When we attempt to examine this fourth field, and consider 
the question of the nature of right and wrong, which the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures assume that men can, at 
least in large degree, determine for themselves, we shall find 
that it has analogies to each of the preceding fields. The 
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unity of human nature and of the universe is so great that 
Emerson’s Sphinx declares,— 


“ Who telleth one of my meanings 
Is master of all I am.” 


Thus, Tennyson also declares that, if he could but under- 
stand wholly the little weed in the cranny of the wall, he 
would also know what God and man is. When we attempt 
to probe the question of right and of duty, when we ask our- 
selves what is the foundation of obligation, we perceive that 
in the spiritual world, in the relations of men looked at on 
the side of the heart, there is order or disorder; that moral 
good consists in a conformity to this divine order in the 
moral universe. Herein is the analogy between ethics in 
the spiritual and morphology in the external world. Thus 
regarded, the question of right is an intellectual question. 
In considering it, the intellect sees that the moral order of 
the spiritual world was, like the physical order of the mate- 
rial universe, established by unerring wisdom, by an infinite 
mind, foreseeing all consequences from the beginning and 
arranging all things with perfect skill. Here also is the 
analogy between ethics and the teleological view of external 
nature. The spiritual faculties, the tastes, passions, and 
sentiments of man, are such as to bring about the historical 
ends designed by God. This view leads to the sciences of 
political economy, of social statics and dynamics, of politics 
and statesmanship, in the best senses. In all these sciences, 
the assumptions are secretly made, which the Hebrew 
prophets from the beginning openly declared, that the 
Judge of all the earth will do right; that the course of 
nations and of individuals is subject to his control, and that 
he rules them to attain his own final ends. 

It must also be acknowledged that there is a beauty in 
holiness, just as there is a beauty in figures, tones, or colors. 
When the mind takes in the perception of a rounded, sym- 
metrical character, standing in just and harmonious rela- 
tions with other men, and in a reverent, filial, trusting, 
obedient attitude toward God, it certainly has a quiet 
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delight in the perception. This sense of moral beauty is 
more satisfying and profound than can be given by any 
other object whatever, whether in the realm of nature, art, 
or fiction. Yet that sense of beauty, awakened by the per- 
ception of a holy character, is certainly a very different 
thing from the sense of our owu obligation to be holy. 
That this sense of obligation also exists in the human heart 
is the testimony of all human languages, in all ages and in 
all countries. 

The attempt is often made to account for this sense of 
obligation without admitting the reality of obligation. For 
example, it is said that the experience of men early teaches 
them that certain courses of action are destructive to the 
interests of the community. The community, then, inter- 
dicts such action; and generations of children brought up 
under such interdiction presently acquire a sense of obliga- 
tion to refrain. In proof that this is the source of the sense 
of obligation, we are referred to the familiar fact that per- 
sons brought up to regard innocent things as wicked feel 
as much horror of conscience in transgressing the fancied 
obligation as they would from real sin. This argument is 
part of the general system of empirical philosophy, which 
refers everything to custom and to experience. But custom 
and experience can only develop and bring out into clear 
light and actual consciousness ideas and perceptions which 
already lay potentially in the mind and in the objects of 
perception. Otherwise, custom and experience might make 
a Shakspere from an ass’s colt, a Newton from the spawn of 
an oyster: Matter and motion bring out into distinct con- 
sciousness our perceptions of space and time; but experi- 
ence in matter and motion never could give the judgment 
of necessity in the relations of space and time Experience 
never could have suggested to Mathesis the consideration 
of a fourth dimension in space, and of a duration in time 
neither before nor after a given epoch. Custom and expe- 
rience may guide or misguide us in deciding what is right 
and what is wrong; but they could not create in the soul 
that peculiar sense of obligation, which looks not at the act 
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approved or disapproved, but at the motive, the purpose, 
which is justified or condemned. 

Still, it may be asked on what grounds we condemn or 
justify the motive, if it be not upon the grounds of a broader 
utility. When we say that a certain motive is to be con- 
demned, do we mean by it, in the last analysis, anything 
more than this: that we perceive that, in the indulgence 
of such motives, there would come harm in the long run? 
When we say that a motive is good, do we mean by it any- 
thing further chan this,— that the indulgence of that motive 
would, in the end, lead to good in the long run? The 
answer is manifest. Expediency and utility, taken in this 
broadest sense, may be, and are, exceedingly useful tests of 
moral axioms. But there are cases to which we cannot 
apply the test,— cases, also, in which dependence on» that 
test would be exceedingly dangerous. The ethical instincts 
of an individual are, very often, too weak to withstand the 
sophistry of the individual mind. Yet the individual mind, 
almost universally, trusts its own intellectual conclusions. 
If, therefore, a man saw no possible harm, and great actual 
benefit, as likely to result from-an act, he would, under 
such a utilitarian theory of morals, be very apt to disregard 
utterly the ethical judgment of the community, and even 
to regard his own scruples as weaknessés. Many examples 
might be brought forward to illustrate this point. Let one 
suffice. Innumerable breaches of trust, embezzlement of 
funds, and forgeries of notes have been committed by per- 
sons who intended no injury or injustice to any one. They 
thought that they were certain of success in their specula- 
tion, and that they would replace the funds or take up the 
notes, and never be detected: that they would do no one 
else any harm, and yet enrich themselves. Now, according 
to the theory of morals which we are considering, the sin of 
these men seems to have been only that of acting when 
they were not absolutely sure. If they had had actual 
certainty of their gains and of escaping detection, if they 
had never let any living soul know of their action, then 
they would have done neither present nor prospective harm, 
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and on this false theory would have been justified in their 
acts. Yet every honest heart revolts against such a decision. 
Every honest heart feels that such a man would have lost 
his integrity. If he did not feel ashamed of himself and 
feel guilty in God’s presence, he ought to feel ashamed, he 
ought to lose his self-respect. At the basis of this moral 
judgment of honest, honorable men there lies a peculiar 
idea of moral right,—not capable of being resolved into 
utility or into reasonableness, unless utility and reasonable- 
ness be redefined for the express purpose of making the 
words include the right. It must be conceded that every 
manifestation of spiritual power is made through the 
medium of motion in some form. It does not follow that 
every manifestation of spiritual power is to be explained 
by geometry and algebra. However perfectly the science 
of acoustics and musical statics may analyze the movements 
of the air and of the ear, in an oratorio or symphony, they 
can give no account whatever of the sensations felt by a 
musical ear that hears it and a sympathetic heart that feels 
it. No analysis of geometrical forms and rhythmical pulses 
in the waves of light can interpret the “ meaning in the live 
repose of the valley behind the mill.” That speaks out of 
the heart of God to the heart of man,—secret chambers 
which lie not in space nor time, but in spirit. 

And just as the sensation in consciousness is different 
from and of a higher order than any motion in the body by 
which the sensation is produced, just as the sentiment or 
expression of a work of art is different from and of a higher 
order than the mere sensation or sensuous pleasure which it 
gives, so the judgment of right and wrong is different from 
and higher than any judgment of individual or general 
happiness or utility, than any judgment of reasonableness 
or unreasonableness, folly or wisdom. It bears a strong 
analogy to these latter judgments; and, by a strained use of 
the words “utility” and “reasonableness,” either of them 
may be made to cover right and duty. But it is unwise to 
put this strain upon those words. The effect will inevitably 
be, not to enlarge and dignify the words, but to degrade our 
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conception of right by dragging it down to the ordinary 
meaning of usefulness and expediency or to the ordinary 
meaning of wisdom and prudence. The unsophisticated, pure 
heart feels that there is a heaven-wide difference between a 
virtuous man, whose heart is not inclined to evil, but is set 
on what is right, and a prudent man, who is afraid to do 
wrong lest discovery bring disgrace and punishment. Let 
us not, by any abuse of language, do anything toward con- 
fusing that difference in any mind. 

Jouffroy, in his Introduction to Ethics, briefly reviews 
the principal attempts which have been made to analyze the 
idea of right. Before so doing, he gives a brief sketch of 
his own views, in the form of a summary of the facts of 
consciousness. This summary, as I recall it, was somewhat 
of the following character: An infant acts from sporadic 
impulses, almost unconsciously or automatically. As he 
grows older, he controls these impulses, and more con- 
sciously directs them to gain his ends; but those ends are, 
at first, simply the fulfilment of chance impulses. Pres- 
ently, difficulties arise in the way of his action. He con- 
centrates and bends his energies to overcome them. He 
deliberately chooses a course, and presses on to follow it. 
This course, however, is at first short, leading only over 
and through the particular difficulty which arouses him to 
action. But, by this means, he is awakened to a true self- 
consciousness. He learns that he need not be and ought 
not to be driftwood, the sport of winds and waves. He 
begins to feel that he ought to seize the helm, choose his 
own course, consult the heavens, and steadfastly force his 
vessel to use wind and wave, to accomplish the voyage upon 
which he has determined. At this time, the question arises, 
What should be the end and aim of his course? Then there 
dawns upon his mind the idea of right: there arises in his 
heart the feeling of obligation, of duty. The question next 
arises, What is right? We may put his answer still into 
the same figurative form in which we have put his question. 
The youth, asking what course to take, examines his vessel, 
his books, his charts, and his instruments, and in this 
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search finds that he is sailing under sealed orders. These 
are to be opened, and read with care: they define his duty. 
The vessel is not his own: he has not gone out for his own 
pleasure, on a yachting excursion. The master of the 
vessel, to whom he owes everything, has given him these 
sealed orders, which he must open, consult, and obey. In 
other words, the duty of a created being is to fulfil the 
object of his creation, to perfofm his destined duties and 
attain his destined end. And the destined uses and ends of 
a created being can be discovered by a study of its powers 
and capabilities. Thus, we are brought back, in the consid- 
eration of duty, as in all other excursions of the reason, to 
the one central being out of whose power and wisdom 
and love all things flow. We are bound to fulfil the duties, 
to aim at the end, for which God made us. We can dis- 
cover what those duties are, what that high end is, only 
by a careful study of our own nature, our powers and 
capabilities. In the study of this nature, we must, of course, 
study not simply our individual self, in whom some un- 
usual defect may occur, but we must study the human 
race. In this study of human nature, we find revealed to 
us the existence of a profound moral order, embracing all 
the spiritual universe. Right consists in conformity to that 
universal moral order. Thus, right, like truth, like beauty, 
like the good, cannot be known in its absolute perfection 
by finite man, but only by the infinite God. Thus, the 
Apostle Paul says that he was conscious of no sin; yet that 
did not prove him innocent, since the only true judge of 
innocence is the Lord. Right is that which is right in his 
sight. 

It is frequently objected that the will of God cannot be 
thus made the ultimate foundation of duty, since that would 
imply that he might have commanded sin to be holy. 
There is, however, no such implication in the doctrine. 
When we approach these highest and deepest questions, 
we should remember that logic-chopping and quibbling are 
as much out of place as puns or jokes would be. Our 
conception of God, to which every line of inductive rea- 
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soning leads us, forbids the possibility of his making us to 
do aught else than that which is right. As his unerring 
wisdom and infinite knowledge forever prevent our even 
imagining that he could attempt aught that is contradic- 
tory to mathematical laws, or aught that would be absurd, 
so they prevent the possibility of our imagining that he 
could create moral beings to live in immoral relations. 
He has made us subject to the laws of moral harmony. 
He has given us that limited freedom by which alone 
we could learn to understand what moral order is; and 
what a sublime inheritance he offers to those who will 
voluntarily conform to that order! We do not doubt that, 
in the divine mind, reasonableness, utility, and right are 
one with infinite beauty and truth. But, to the human 
mind, that unity is seen only by faith, not by sight. To 
the human mind, that which is rational and reasonable is 
so constantly separate from that which is useful that one 
cannot be a safe guide to the other. In like manner, that 
which is right seems, to a human mind, so frequently dis- 
tinct from that which is profitable that any attempt to live 
by a consideration of either alone would be foolish. We 
are often at a loss to know which of two courses wou!d 
be most profitable, when both of them appear to be perfectly 
right; that is, we are perplexed to know which of two 
courses duty demands, and cannot see that either of them 
would be more useful than the other. On the other hand, 
we sometimes have a strong sentiment, a moral conviction, 
that certain courses of action or moods of feeling are wrong, 
although we cannot see any immediate or prospective evil 
to arise from them. Nay, we sometimes thus condemn, in 
our secret conscience, things in which we cannot distinctly 
see anything but pleasure and advantage, were they not 
condemned by the moral sense. 

This ethical sense is as original and peculiar a gift as 
any of the faculties of our nature. It frequently takes the 
place of reason for us, in the same manner that hunger and 
thirst take the place of reason. The appetite takes the 
place of reason by making us eat and drink at such times 
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and in such quantities as will sustain the bodily strength. 
Smell and taste take the place of reason for us by leading 
us to a choice of wholesome foods. Throughout our nature, 
powers of sensation, feeling, and impulse, lead us, in an 
automatic way, to do that which we might forget or neglect 
to do, if we were left wholly to the guidance of our own 
conscious thought. ‘This is the continual action of faculties 
that lie too deep for consciousness, implanted and guided 
by the unerring aad eternal wisdom and love of the Creator. 
In a perfectly analogous manner, the ethical sense, the deep 
feeling of obligation, of duty, of the necessity for obeying 
God, is a perpetual witness to his kindness, his condescen- 
sion to his children. The highest fruits and highest benefits 
of life can be enjoyed only through a voluntary, sponta- 
neous conformity to the divine moral order of the spiritual 
universe. The sense of obligation, of duty, is our perpet- 
ual reminder of this vital truth. It is, as the very structure 
of many languages shows that it has been always felt to 
be, the testimony of God himself to us, the perpetual 
witness of the spirit of God to our spirits that we are the 
sons of God, and bound to live as becomes our high origin. 
Conscience is, as the word implies, a mutual knowledge of 
the sinner and of the @ne sinned against. A conscience, 
to have real peace, must be at peace with God, and rejoice 
in communion with him. 

But the restless Reason, remote from the feelings, even 
from the feeling of obligation, may still ask, Wherein is the 
necessity for conformity to the moral order of the universe, 
any more than for conformity to the physical order? Why, 
she asks, should you insist upon an “I ought” and “I must” 
in regard to morals, any more than in regard to any other 
department of human thought,— science, for example, or 
fine art. The first answer obviously is that we made this 
difference because there is a difference. We make a differ- 
ence between colors and odors, because there is a difference. 
Colors affect the eye, odors the sense of smell. The judg- 
ments on the two cannot be compared with each other. In 
like manner, an error of judgment is lamented as a mistake : 
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an error of choice in matters of fine art is a mere defect of 
taste, but an error of choice in matters of duty is a sin. 
That is human nature: it feels concerning moral. actions a 
peculiar kind of approval or condemnation. It feels that 
we ought or we ought not. Thus, moral necessity seems 
to us stronger than logical necessity, just as logical neces- 
sity is stronger than physical. 

The inquiry perpetually arises as to the consequences of 
disregarding this feeling of moral nesessity. The disregard 
of physical necessities leads to an injury of material property 
or of the human frame. A disregard of logical necessities 
leads to intellectual errors, which may or may not draw us 
into the further folly of disregarding physical necessity. 
These are the natural sanctions attached to the physical and 
intellectual laws of nature. They may, figuratively, be 
called the punishments for the violation of such law. But 
what are the consequences of disregarding moral obligation? 
If this obligation be higher than either of the other two, one 
might suppose that the consequences of disregarding it will 
be more serious. In other departments of our nature, con- 
formity to natural law brings a benefit, neglect of that law 
brings suffering, or, if not suffering, at least a crippling of 
power and loss of enjoyment. This isthe origin of a large 
proportion of the evils and miseries of the world, they arise 
from a disregard and infraction of manifest natural law. 
Ignorance of this law excuses no man, because plain and re- 
peated reminders of its existence and its penalties are con- 
stantly given in the course of providence and by the endow- 
ments of the human fraiu.. It must be so also in regard to 
moral law. In the moral sense and in religious convictions 
there is a constant assertion of the supremacy of moral and 
religious considerations. No judgment, said Dr. Channing, 
can be just or wise which is not founded upon a conviction 
of the paramount worth and importance of duty. Reason 
herself must acknowledge that the highest of all laws is the 
law which binds us to obey law. And, if all lower laws have 
their sanctions annexed, so that their infraction brings mis- 
ery, it is certainly so, also, with the highest law. The disre- 
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gard and neglect of moral and religious obligation is a viola- 
tion of the conditions on which alone the highest life is pos- 
sible. It must therefore be followed by the most terrible 
loss, by the deepest death. This may be the reason why 
our ever kind Creator implanted in us this peculiar, deep 
feeling of the obligation of moral duty. That which is 
right is the most useful of utilities, the best of all good, the 
highest reason for all that is reasonable. The right is, there- 
fore, to be sought with every power of mind and heart and 
soul. Conformity to the right is eternal joy. It is com- 
munion with the All-holy and the All-good. On the other 
hand, that which is wrong is more to be shunned than all 
error or loss or suffering. Sin is worse than idiocy, it is 
more unreasonable than folly, it is worse than suicide, it 
is more than death. It is a destruction of the highest life 
and highest powers. 

There is another distinction, in our feelings concerning 
right and wrong, which does not seem to us to be well ex- 
plained by any utilitarian or rational or sentimental theory 
of morals. When a man makes an intellectual error, and 
brings upon himself loss or suffering, or when a man shows 
himself destitute of appreciation for art and incapable of 
the enjoyment of beauty, we simply pity him. We think 
that the course of nature gives him sufficient punishment. 
We have not the slightest desire to add to it. On the other 
hand, it is a universal feeling, when a man does wrong, not 
only to condemn it, but to be indignant at it, and to feel 
a desire to punish the wrong-doer. This is a universal feel- 
ing, unless it be thata few of the highest saints may find their 
indignation at sin swallowed up in their profound pity for 
the sinner. But we all feel how natural was that exclama- 
tion of Dr. Franklin (to which we have before alluded), 
when he was told an instance of treasonable treachery, and 
cried that if there was no hell ready for such a traitor one 
ought to be made. The existence of this universal wish, to 
add punishment to the natural effect of sin, is a problem for 
reason to explain. 

The solution of this problem must go deep into the nature 
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of sin and of punishment. When we talk of natural law, 
we refer to that interlinked series of causes and effects 
through which the actualities of existence are manifested in 
sensible forms. In the external universe, the natural laws 
are the conditions of existence and manifestation. The 
violation of those laws simply interrupts or defeats the 
possibilities of life, or of its special manifestations which 
were dependent on those violated conditions. In all this, 
we naturally feel that we have no part. The universe is 
the embodiment of one grand thought of its Creator. In any 
true work of art, a central idea takes possession, so to speak, 
of the artistic soul, and necessitates by its own natuee, 
manifesting itself to his clear imagination, every detail of 
the drama or the symphony or the picture. Thus, in the 
universe, which is the archetype of all art and the formula 
of all sciences, one infinitely complex, yet absolutely simple, 
thought, conceived before eternity in the Eternal Mind, in- 
volves all the minute details; and those details are not to be 
criticised by our feeble and limited understanding of them. 

In the moral sphere, it is totally different. There, the 
idea of cause enters in its true sense as an uncaused 
cause. The series of causes and effects in the universe 
embraces only causes in a secondary sense of that word. 
In the primal sense of the word “cause,” physical causes 
are no causes. They are prior effects. Reason can accept 
nothing as truly a cause except that which itself is un- 
caused. There alone it can rest. Thus, in tracing back 
physical causes, we come finally to the act of God; and 
there we rest in the ultimate cause. Precisely in the same 
manner, in the consideration of human actions, we come 
toa simple “I chose,” to a Pilate’s “ What I have written 
I have written,” behind which we cannot always go. 
These simple volitions of men choosing good and evil are 
therefore only partly involved in the courses of secondary 
cause and effect. The reasons which flow from the natural 
effect of our actions are not deemed by men sufficient, as 
affording motives to right choice, either by way of reward 
or by way of punishment. The conception of moral obli- 
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gation, of virtue, and of sin, involves the conception of 
good or ill desert; and human experience shows that men 
do not always get their deserts. We remember hearing 
men fifty years ago maintain that it was an arraignment 
of the divine justice to say this. From a peculiar interpre- 
tation of the New Testament, they denied the existence of 
any suffering beyond the moment of death, and therefore 
felt impelled by their sense of the justice of God to affirm 
earnestly taat the amount of happiness and misery in this 
life is in exact proportion to a man’s virtue or sin. But 
this affirmation is so contrary to the general experience of 
mankind that this peculiar form of religious doctrine is no 
longer pressed upon us. All believers in the immortality 
of man now admit that his condition in the world to come 
must depend partly upon his character in the present life. 
The history of speculation upon this subject shows how 
ineradicable in the human mind is the conviction that sin 
deserves, and must receive, a recompense of evil. How 
ineradicable, also, the conviction that it does not, invariably, 
receive that recompense from the natural course of events 
in this life. 

It is, however, still affirmed by some that the recom- 
pense for sin arises solely from the inevitable working of 
universal and invariable laws, extending into the life beyond 
the grave. The attempted demonstration of Strauss is 
applied to this question. God being infinite, says he, can 
act only simultaneously throughout all space, and synchro- 
nously through eternity. We can, however, admit no such 
conclusion concerning the Infinite First Cause. Because he 
is the First Cause, uncaused, he is removed from any such 
supposea necessity, and is free to do whatever is reasonable, 
wise, holy, and beneficent. Even our own will, feeble as 
it is, being still free, is partly removed from the domina- 
tion of secondary causes. We therefore feel the need of 
arbitrary reward and*punishment to help its feebleness. 
All parental government, all school discipline, all civil 
and criminal jurisprudence, proceeds upon this assumption 
and goes upon this basis. We may frequently err, and do 
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frequently err, in our attempt to supplement natural laws; 
but we do not on that account decline to make the effort 
to supplement them. We cannot shake off the duty of 
government. We cannot admit the doctrine that the natu- 
ral consequences of sin are a sufficient punishment for sin. 
We cannot admit it without introducing confusion and <dis- 
cord into the family, and misery and anarchy into the State. 
How, then, can we doubt that, when the whole history of 
man is known in this life and in that which ‘s to come, we 
shall find a system of divine rewards and punishments, 
independent of and supplementary to the natural effects 
of secondary causes? This is that which renders the for- 
giveness of sin possible, and thus justifies our Lord Jesus 
in teaching us to pray, “ Forgive our sins, for even we for- 
give those who trespass against us.” If the punishment 
for sin consisted wholly in the natural effects of universal 
and invariable law, no forgiveness would be possible. 
Neither parents nor friends could forgive their children, 
nor could God forgive us. 

We are, of course, speaking of absolute forgiveness. In 
a relative sense of the word, there .is a provision for forgive- 
ness in the physiological constitution of man. Poison and 
disease may be completely eradicated from the system. Op- 
portunity is given for repentance until the transgression has 
reached a certain amount. The moral obligation upon man 
requires absolute chastity, absolute temperance; but this 
obligation cannot be proved by observation from expe- 
rience. It requires an appeal to first principles in spiritual 
things, above the reach of any finite experience. And the 
fact that minor sins against temperance and chastity, if 
early repented of and thoroughly, completely, forsaken, may 
leave no visible trace of mischief on the bodily frame, con- 
firms the metaphysic of the Lord’s Prayer. It gives a nat- 
ural ground for hope that the moral condemnation which 
visits the slightest infraction of these laws and weighs heav- 
ily against the character, even though the body be un- 
harmed, may also be removed by sincere shame and true 
repentance. But our sense of justice, demanding punish- 
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ment beyond the natural consequence of guilt, expressing 
itself in penal regulations in the family, school, church, and 
State, is a strong, an unanswerable argument for attributing 
justice to God; and for believing that, although the natural 
course of events may not punish guilt, a divine course of 
action reaching beyond the domain of nature will infallibly 
bring a just retribution, unless a sincere shame and true 
repentance first bring the transgressor to seek forgiveness 
at the foot of the cross. 

Tuomas HI. 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


The religion of Christ is based on the reality of certain 
spiritual facts in the nature of man and the constitution of 
the world. It takes for granted a spiritual Power control- 
ling the world with a moral purpose, and a spiritual nature 
in man, offspring of the same Power, and inspired with the 
same purpose. It teaches that the meaning of life is the 
fulfilment of that purpose, and that, by communion with 
the spirit of God, we may gain continually in power to ful- 
fil it. It teaches that spiritual power is the ruling power 
in existence, and is permanent and eternal. In proportion 
as man partakes of it, he feels himself immortal. 

This is the substance of the Christian religion. It asserts 
itself with assurance. It asks no odds. It neither depends 
upon argument nor fears it. It goes through no process of 
demonstration. It communicates a living impulse. It isa 
breath of refreshing air, saying, Open your lips, and breathe. 
It is a revealing light, saying, Open your eyes, and see. It 
is a quickening power, saying, Work with me, and be strong. 

To-day, the existence of these facts is called in question ; 
aud Christianity itself is discredited as a power in the world. 
By some, even, whose whole influence is given to promote 
the higher life of man, it is maintained that religion does 
not necessarily rest upon these facts which I have stated. 
It is not essential, they say, to recognize any Spiritual Per- 
sonality presiding over the world, with whom man can come 
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into conscious personal relationship. What we are sure of 
is that there is a tendency toward higher life in all things, 
which, in man, takes the form of a moral impulse. Let him 
follow this moral impulse, help him to follow it, help him 
to be pure and true and kind, to be unselfish, to reverence 
what is high and noble, and he will attain to the most that 
is possible for him, whatever beliefs he may come to have 
in regard to the Power which works in all things, in regard 
to his own personal relationship to it or his own personal 
immortality. It is not essential, they claim, for the highest 
welfare of humanity, that we should continue in the line of 
Christian belief and Christian experience. To know God or 
not to know him is not essential. The higher life of man 
should be lived, and can be lived, in either case. 

Now, if the issue were simply this, How far can man 
advance in his higher life without a belief or knowledge of 
the existence of God? it would hardly be a matter for dis- 
cussion. It would be but a question of more and most. 
Undoubtedly, all genuine moral life is in a religious direc- 
tion, and, if pursued to the end, will result in the knowledge 
of religious certainties. The exercise of the spirit of love 
and purity and truth, even in the slightest degree, is an 
exercise of the Divine Spirit, and will help to produce all 
the results which that Spirit works to produce in the world, 
even though its Source should not be as yet consciously rec- 
ognized. 

But deeper than all such questions of speculation is a 
question of fact. It is plainly this: Is it or is it not true 
that there is a Spiritual Personality who can be communed 
with by man? Does religion include, beside and beyond all 
sentiment, a knowledge of God? 

It is no wonder that the discussion of such a question 
should stir the hearts of men to their depths. The pro- 
foundest and tenderest experiences of human life have been 
associated hitherto with a belief in the personal witness and 
guidance of the Author of that life. The strongest impulses 
which have ever yet moved the world to the advancement 
of human good have sprung from that belief. It would be 
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strange if men could relinquish such a faith without a 
struggle. 

But neither violence of assertion nor calmness of convic- 
tion can be decisive in such a controversy. The question 
is not, Does this man or that man feel so or so, and express 
his feeling in a certain form of belief? Neither this man’s 
opinion nor that man’s opinion will satisfy the general de- 
mand which exists to-day for assurance of religious reali- 
ties. It is well known that there has been a gradual but 
sure advance, in modern times, in the methods of attaining 
certainty in the pursuit of knowledge. Many favorite fan- 
cies of the past have vanished as the morning mist, only to 
disclose a fairer prospect and a surer foundation for the 
dear life we cherish. The false disappears, the true remains. 
The constituents of human knowledge are slowly becoming 
established. 

Now, what we all feel to be the momentous question of 
to-day is, Is the existence of God a matter of knowledge? 
Of course, we use the name of God in its common religious 
acceptation; that is,a Supreme Spiritual Personality with 
whom man may commune. Is the fact of the existence of 
such a Being so well established as to claim recognition 
among the constituents of human knowledge ? 

To answer this question, it will be necessary for us to 
consider the processes by which we arrive a: knowledge. In 
this way, we shall be able to see why so many so-called 
religious beliefs of the past have been discarded as super- 
stitions, and what ground we have for accepting any that 
remain as certainties. 

Two widely different methods of discovering truth have 
prevailed in the history of human thought. We might call 
them the old and the new methods; for, although both have 
been more or less in use from the beginning, the one has 
been steadily and surely displacing the other,—slowly at 
first, but finally with such ever-increasing rapidity that 
the gain of human knowledge within the last hundred years 
would seem to e.jual all that had gone before. 

The first is usually called the subjective method. It 
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starts for its basis with certain preconceived notions, fan- 
cies, imaginations, reasonings, and constructs a system ac- 
cording to which it maintains that things ought to exist. 
If the facts do not happen to coincide with this precon- 
ceived theory, so much the worse for the facts. It was 
natural enough that this method should prevail in the 
beginning, for there was not enough known of facts to 
prove or disprove the theories which were maintained. 
The philosophers spent their time in reasoning out explana- 
tions of the universe, which were very consistent in them- 
selves, but unfortunately have been discovered since to have 
no correspondence whatever with the actual world. In 
this way, it will be readily seen, truth never could be 
reached or established ; for there was no means ofWrerifica- 
tion. A theory may appear very rational and consistent 
with itself, and yet be very inconsistent with the facts. 

So it was that the early history of human thought was 
full of superstitions,— imaginary explanations of the phe- 
nomena of the outward world of matter and of the in- 
ward world of the mind. »The truths of religion were 
mixed up with an uncounted multitude of whims and 
vagaries. Things genuine and things false were inextrica- 
bly mingled. How separate the wheat from the chaff? It 
was all handed down together, and must all be accepted 
together. The proof of one was as good as the proof of the 
other, as long as there could be no verification by facts. 
This condition of things has continued even to our own 
times. 

But, in the mean time, the method of modern philosophy 
has been gaining ground. This is the objective method. 
It claims that all knowledge is the result of experience. 
In order to know what is truth, we must patiently accept 
the facts of the world, find out what principles are actually 
disclosed in them, form our theories to account for them, 
and then verify our theories by more facts, if they can be 
verified. Then, if there is Unity in the world, if there is a 
central truth at the heart of things, every new discovery 
will corroborate what has been before discovered, and the 
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progress of knowledge will increase with an ever-accelerat- 
ing velocity. 

This has proved to be the case. This method has given 
such a remarkable foundation of assured knowledge, of 
fact harmonizing with fact, and law blending with law, 
that it has gradually become evident that a large part of 
what was accepted as the teaching of faith was merely the 
offspring of fancy. One after another, the wonderful phe- 
nomena and events of the past, which were supposed to be 
the result of supernatural causes, have been accounted for 
in the natural sequence of physical law. We all know the 
result. Modern philosophy considers the doctrine of Evolu- 
tion as established. Its comprehensive teaching is that all 
the woMerful variety of the present universe is the outcome 
of a progressive development from the primeval germs of 
matter. 

We have become accustomed to all this. We have 
learned to say that, whatever the process by which things 
have come to be what they are, we need not relinquish 
our belief in their divine origin. We can still hold to 
a Supreme Intelligence, working in all from the. begin- 
ning. We can fall back upon a natural and progressive 
revelation rather than a supernatural and a verbal. So far, 
then, our Christian faith has received no detriment from 
the success of the objective method in philosophy. Our 
changed opinion in regard to the origin of its truths need 
not affect our reliance upon the validity of the truths them- 
selves. We may still hold to our belief in a spiritual 
agency in the universe and its power in our lives, whatever 
the process by which it has gradually made itself known 
to us. 

But the objective method has attempted to go farther than 
this. Having succeeded so well in accounting for the facts 
of the material world, by observation and reasoning, it has 
gone on to account for the operations of the mind of man 
by the same observation of material things. It has ex- 
pected to study the workings of the mind by observing 
the motions of the brain. In this way, it has come to pass 
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that the idea of spirit, whether in man or in the universe, 
has become largely discredited by modern students of psy- 
chology. The tendency is to explain all the movements of 
man’s mind and heart and soul as necessary results of influ- 
ences from the material world. A sensation is the result 
of a shock of a nervous centre. Memory is a revived sensa- 
tion. Ideas are compounded sensations. Emotions are 
vague sensibilities attending clusters of ideas. Even the 
will, which has been considered man’s crowning attribute, 
has now been placed in the line of cause and effect; and it 
is taught that there is no free will. Spencer and Taine 
both teach that there is no self which can exert any will. 
Man is only an aggregate of ideas and feelings. Many con- 
flicting impulses and desires tending toward action take 
time to adjust themselves to one end; and consciousness 
watches the process, and thinks it had a hand in the result. 
But it is all an illusion. There is, then, no self in man, no 
soul, no spirit, and no Spirit in the universe. The Infinite 
Energy from which all things proceed, according to Mr. 
Spencer, cannot be claimed to have intelligence or con- 
sciousness. 

This tone of thought among the philosophers of to-day 
undoubtedly has its effect upon popular opinion. It is felt 
that we must not take anything for granted beyond what 
is known by the senses. Even the teachers of religion come 
unconsciously under its influence, and hesitate to claim a 
belief in God as among the essentials of doctrine. They 
can teach morals with an assurance that they are there 
dealing with certainties that cannot be questioned. But 
they think they have no warrant for maintaining belief in 
a Supreme Spiritual Personality which may or may not 
exist. . 

This, then, is the profound issue to which we have come 
to-day,— the issue between a materialistic philosophy and 
the Christian faith. The question is, Js there any free, 
originating power in man or God to turn the course of events 
with a moral purpose ? 

Materialistic philosophy says: “No. There is an Energy 

10 
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working in all things, and producing a general progress 
toward higher and higher conditions. Those best fitted to 
the conditions will survive. The unfit will perish, and 
thus a great degree of perfection will undoubtedly be 
reached at last. But it is all a necessary and determined 
progress, of which the sequence can never be changed.” 

If this be the case, there is no place in the world for vol- 
untary effort either for morals or religion. In the grand 
march of progress, there are always those who, from igno- 
rance or sin, have fallen back. If there be nothing but 
fixed, invariable law, they must perish. If there be, neither 
in themselves nor in any one outside of themselves, any orig- 
inal, initiative power for good, then there can be for them 
no such thing as rescue or reform. But who is there who 
has not at some time fallen back? Probably there is no 
human being, or ever was, in whom the higher desire was 
always predominant. What hope, then, of moral progress, 
if, when the right is known and seen, there is. no power of 
self-recovery, no free will to take hold upon the good ? 

The only hope is that offered by the Christian faith. “A 
Divine Spirit,” it says, “is ever appealing to thee to come 
up higher: a spirit in thee responds. The Divine Spirit 
gives thee light: the spirit in thee sees by that light. The 
Divine Spirit gives thee strength: the spirit that is in thee 
ean take hold upon that strength, and rise and overcome. 
Here, now, at all times, it is present to thee. It is bound by 
no conditions, no circumstances. It is a free Spirit. Thou 
canst triumph over circumstances; thou canst overcome 
conditions; thou art immortal.” 

Now, materialistic philosophy or Christianity, which is 
right and which is wrong? Is it true or is it not that 
there is a spirit in man and in God, a free-will, an origi- 
nating, initiating power for good, which can use the laws of 
nature for a moral purpose ? 

Is this an open question,—a question which can never 
be settled,— which must always be treated as a matter of 
sentiment or opinion, and therefore among the non-essen- 
tials of religion? Or has it already been settled by such 
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concurrent testimony that we may forever hereafter rest 
upon it as one of the constituents of established human 
knowledge? How can we say that we know that God 
exists ? 

All knowledge, we are told, is the result of experience. 
This is the tenet of the objective method in philosophy. 
No longer can we depend on the subjective method, which 
relies upon preconceived notions, unsupported by facts. 
All the established knowledge we possess has come by the 
objective method, which patiently accepts the facts given 
by experience, and classifies them into a system of knowl- 
edge. Evidently, then, our proof of the reality of spiritual 
truths must come from experience,—from observation of 
facts. 

But there are two classes of facts included in human 
experience. There are those which come from observation 
of man’s nature on the outside, and there are those which 
are reported by equally clear observation from the inside. 
The failure of physiological psychology to find any evidence 
of spirit in human nature is by no means a failure of the 
objective method. The fallacy is in attempting to decide 
upon the reality of one class of facts by studying another 
class of facts. Looking only upon the movement of the 
nerves and brain, as they receive influences from the out- 
ward world and transmit them to the world again, the 
physiologist is quite right in asserting that he sees no 
action of a free will—no emotion or choice intervening 
between the inflowing and outflowing current, any more 
than between the poles of a battery. It is not to be ex- 
pected that he would. But no amount of negative testi- 
mony can avail against any amount of reliable positive testi- 
mony. Reporting from inside, the consciousness of man 
declares the observed facts of deliberation, choice, and voli- 
tion intervening between the incoming sensation and the 
outgoing action. These are just as much objective to our 
consciousness as the perception of the outward world. 
They are not theories made up to account for something. 
They are the spontaneous verdict of the universal human 
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mind, before any thought has arisen of forming a theory. 
The real theorizing is done by the physiologist who at- 
tempts to do away with this universal testimony of con- 
sciousness by explaining it as an illusion. It is then, by a 
strict and legitimate use of the objective method, that we 
assert the existence of a free, spiritual Power in human 
nature,— a Power that can act intelligently to use material 
forces with a moral purpose. This existence of a spiritual 
nature in man is one of the fundamental truths of the 
Christian religion, which we may thus claim to be estab- 
lished by the objective method, as a matter of knowledge 
resulting from experience. 

But now we come to the deepest of all truths, the central 
truth of religion, the existence of God, and ask if that also 
may fairly be taught as an established fact of human knowl- 
edge. At first thought, it might seem that this must always 
be a matter of sentiment or opinion, as not possible to be 
reported by consciousness, which has to do only with the 
operations of one’s own mind. And it may at once be 
granted that, if it were only the existence of certain feelings 
that we could be sure of, such as those of reverence, of 
aspiration, or of obligation, this would not be an adequate 
proof of the existence of God, inasmuch as these feelings 
might arise in us, if there were only impersonal tendencies 
at work in the universe. But it will be an adequate proof 
of the existence of God,—if men have had the experience 
of actually coming into communion with him as objective 
to themselves, as a personality over against their own per- 
sonality. It is then no longer a result of the subjective 
method,— not an inference, a theory, a doctrine,— but is an 
objective fact of experience, just as a man reports an inter- 
view with another human being. “How do I know there is 
a God?” said Father Taylor. “ Why, I have talked with 
him for the last forty years!” And, if there be an adequate 
amount of such concurrent testimony gathered from all classes 
and conditions of men and through long periods of human 
history, we have the same warrant for accepting the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Spiritual Personality as a matter of 
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human knowledge as we have for accepting the existence 
of the outward world. Even as men know that there is an 
outward world, because they have perceived it, somen know 
there is a God because they have communed with him. 
There have been philosophers who reasoned away the exist- 
ence of an outward world, on the ground that we know only 
sensations, and that therefore the existence of anything out- 
side of us is merely an inference. So there are those who 
reason away the existence of God, as being merely an infer- 
ence from our feelings. But, in either case, men in general 
have always accepted the direct testimony of perception. 
It is one of the hardest problems in philosophy to prove that 
there are other personalities in the world besides ourselves, 
in the human bodies immediately around us. Spencer and 
others claim that it is only an inference that they exist,— 
from their actions. But the unsophisticated human mind 
knows nothing of inferences. . It perceives a material world, 
it converses with human beings, it comgnunes with God. 
They are, all three, facts of objective knowledge. 

It is not one department of our nature alone which is 
concerned in such knowledge. Perception is the activity 
of the whole nature,— feeling, intellect, and will. In the 
perception of the outward world there is sensation, which 
is feeling; attention, which is of the will; and cognition 
of the outward cause of sensation, which is of the intellect. 
So, in communion with God, there is affection of whatever 
kind, which is of the feelings; attention, which is of the 
will; and there is interchange of thought with thought, 
which is of the intellect. We know even as we are known. 

This communion is not a mere mood of feeling, or medi- 
tation; for definite thoughts are expressed with a conscious- 
ness that they are reciprocated. The intellect is in its usual 
activity. It is not hallucination, like the seeing of a ghost; 
for that is a trick of the senses, and here the senses have 
nothing to do with it. There is nothing sensual concerned 
in the experience. Thought meets thought, feeling re- 
sponds to feeling, purpose conspires with purpose, will har- 
monizes with will. It is not an experience confined to sea- 
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sons of suspension of activity. It may just as truly be 
known amid the practical demands of life. Whether the 
senses be open or closed, there may be this interior experi- 
ence, this consciousness that there is not only an over-brood- 
ing Presence, but, at times, the heart and mind of the 
human being leap up to the heart and mind of the Divine, 
in a swift interchange of thought and love. It is a con- 
sciousness of the meeting of the personality of man with 
the personality of God in direct intelligent intercourse. 

This is the distinctively religious or Christian experience. 
It is coming to the knowledge of God for one’s self, where 
before there was only belief. It gives a new aspect to the 
world, and a new meaning to life. There is seen to be a 
moral purpose in all events. Every occasion is a sacred op- 
portunity. It transforms ethics, or right conduct between 
man and man, into duty, or right conduct as responsible to 
God. The result of such communion is a sense of increased 
power, illumination, and endeavor. Right dispositions are 
awakened. Action with the divine consent is felt to in- 
volve an accession of divine strength, so as to give a cer- 
tain superiority over material laws,—not to break. them, 
but to sway them. In this spiritual or moral superiority 
over the material is the consciousness of immortality, as 
partakers of His being who is immortal. 

This experience, very reasonably, requires a certain degree 
of moral maturity in the individual or in the race. After 
moral development has reached a certain stage, it seems to 
pass through an epoch of emergence, as of the embryo into 
a new world, and now knows a new life, and can never 
return to where it was before. Whether it is “ morality 
touched with emotion,” as Matthew Arnold interprets it, 
or what, we may not be able to say. But there is this 
emergence from a moral life lived under God’s guidance 
into a religious life lived in communion with him. 

After a long period of human history passed under an 
experience of moral guidance, there came the fulness of 
times, in which the new, the religious, the Christian expe- 
rience took place. In Christ, we have, it seems to me, that 
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epoch of emergence in the spiritual development of human- 
ity in which man comes into conscious communion with 
God. Whatever premonitions or foregleams of it there 
may have been previously in the experience of holy men, 
like the quickening of the embryo before birth, it issued 
forth into definite, independent, conscious existence for the 
first time in Christ. This is what gives him his pecu- 
liarity, his pre-eminence in the history of the race. I con- 
fess that, with my views of Christ,— being now and always 
a humanitarian,—I have sometimes found it difficult to 
account for the exceptional position which he undoubtedly 
occupies in the instinctive estimate of the people, by ex- 
plaining it as a simple difference of degree. But I have 
now come to recognize it as consistent with the known laws 
of evolution. It is a familiar fact in the phenomena of life 
and growth that, after a long period spent in slow and grad- 
ual development, a stage is all at once reached, in which 
there is a sudden expansion of surrounding conditions and a 
sudden enlargement of the scope and variety of life, by the 
passage into a new and different environment. Prof. Fiske 
tells us, in his Cosmic Philosophy,* that it probably took 
countless ages for the brain of the aboriginal Hindu to gain 
eleven cubic inches in advance of that of the gorilla; but 
when that advance, or even less than that advance, had been 
gained, then began a new chapter in the history of the evolu- 
tion of life. Then no longer physical changes were of great 
importance, but psychical, or mental, changes proceeded 
with wonderful rapidity. 

So I can understand how in Christ such a marked epoch 
took place, and how his experience, his life, opens up a 
new and distinctive phase in human nature, and gives the 
type of a newer and higher existence possible to all men. 
It will be readily seen how, if there actually occurred, 
in his natural entrance into the world, one of those epochs 
of- emergence known only to the larger reaches of evolu- 
tion,— which require ages for their attainment,— the results 
would be entirely consistent with the facts as we observe 
them. Being a spiritual and not a physical emergence, 
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the phenomena of the outward world would go on with so 
little disturbance that the ordinary observer would deny 
that anything wonderful had happened; while the changed 
conditions in the development of man’s spiritual nature 
would be so marked as to startle the world with a new 
chapter of facts in the experience of the human soul. 

I think no one who is familiar with the New Testament 
records can fail to see the testimony there to a new and 
peculiar experience in the religious consciousness of man, 
and no one who is familiar with Christian history down to 
our own time can fail to see that that experience has been 
the one thing to be accounted for, as its spiritual bond of 
continuity. 

See the evidences of it, first, in Christ himself. As this 
experience evidently requires a certain degree of moral 
maturity, we find nothing important recorded of him in his 
childhood, except that he was obedient to his earthly pa- 
rents. But that tarrying at the temple when he was twelve 
years old, and his saying to his parents that he must now be 
about his Father’s business, seem to point to this as the 
beginning of that religious consciousness which afterward 
distinguished his life and gave him his power in the world. 
And how often, and in how many ways, he expressed it! 
*T am not alone,” said he, “for the Father is with me.” 
He did indeed seem to walk as if dwelling in God, and God 
in him, all his life ; and, whenever any occasion arose of joy 
or grief, of need of strength or of spiritual exaltation, he 
instinctively turned to address at once his Divine Companion. 
“T thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that, 
though thou hast hid these things from the wise and pru- 
dent, thou hast revealed them unto babes.” “ Whatsoever 
I speak, even as the Father said unto me, so I speak.” 
“Now is my soul troubled ; and what shall I say? Father, 
save me from this hour? But for this cause came I unto 
this hour. Father, glorify thy name.” “O my Father, if- it 
be possible, let this cup pass from me.” 

This direct and conscious communion Christ himself de- 
scribes as a new birth,—an experience of filial relationship 
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to the Divine Spirit, by which, and not by intellectual dem- 
onstration,.the Son of man finds himself to be the Son of 
God. By all the methods of personal influence, he was able 
to quicken such an experience in the souls of those who 
were prepared to receive it. ‘“ As many as received him, to 
them gave he power to become the sons of God; born not 
of the will of the flesh or of the will of man, but of God.” 
Disciples and apostles recognized this as the central fact in 
the Christian faith. “We have received the spirit of adop- 
tion, by which we cry, Abba, Father. The Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit that we are the children of 
God.” Put that testimony of consciousness —“ the Spirit 
bearing witness with our sp‘rit "— over against the conclu- 
sion of physiological psychologists, that there is no free will 
and no spirit, and say which is better evidence, a direct 
consciousness or a logical conclusion. 

I have not the time, nor is it essential that I should trace 
here the various forms, doctrinal and practical, in which 
this central fact of the Christian gospel has found expres- 
sion in the history of the Church. I think it is not diffi- 
cult to see how this experience.of Sonship as connected 
with Christ, and this witness of the Spirit as described by 
Paul, are the germs of that simple formula of doctrine 
which the first apostles were commissioned to teach,— the 
truth of the Father end of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit, which, under the influence of later speculations, de- 
veloped into the theory of the trinity of persons in the 
Godhead. And, while we may attach but a minor value 
to symbol or to ritual, we cannot miss the significance 
which is found in the persistent hold of the Communion 
Service upon the loyalty of Christians through all genera- 
tions. Attempt, as we may, to do away with any distine- 
tive experience expressed by it, the inherited instincts of 
the people are truer than the conclusions of our reason, 
and still persist in recognizing a genuine spiritual fact im- 
plied in that word “ Communion.” 


Under whatever terms of conversion or regeneration, 
under whatever cant phrases of “ getting religion ” or “ join- 
1 
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ing the church,” it is plain to see that, with those who have 
come within the reach of Christian teaching, there has been 
an instinctive recognition of a peculiar and definite spirit- 
ual experience through which one passes in becoming a 
Christian. There have been times in which all religious 
crises have been explained as miraculous, and this among 
the rest. But such false interpretation does not nullify 
the fact. The fact is the reality of coming to a direct 
acquaintance with God by immediate communion. It is 
not necessarily a convulsive epoch. The experience does 
not consist in the consciousness of the moment of transition. 
That may not even be remembered. The essential thing 
is the consciousness of present, direct, immediate commun- 
ion with the Divine Spirit, in however long or dim a way 
we may have come toit. The aspect of the world as the 
house of the Lord in which we shall live all the days of our 
immortal life, the aspect of life as filled in every event with 
sacred meaning, this is an aspect of things which, once seen, 
can never again be unseen. However poorly the life may 
come up to the vision, to however low a level one may 
again descend, however in his remorse he may be of all 
men most miserable, he can never unlearn his acquaint- 
ance with the Spirit,— he knows the way of release. 

Is it not strange, then, it may be said, that, with this cer- 
tainty of the existence of God as a fact of assured knowl- 
edge, there should be such a large agnostic element in 
life, that there should be so much doubt and denial on 
this supremely important of all subjects of thought? It is 
not strange, if we consider the slow and unchanging opera- 
tion of the eternal laws of truth. By no hasty or superfi- 
cial study do we arrive at the great realities of the uni- 
verse. They lie around us and near us from the beginning. 
They reveal themselves to us as we arrive at the attitude 
of mind or heart or soul to perceive them. Spiritual 
things are spiritually discerned; and he who denies the 
existence of God simply proclaims that he, for himself, has 
not yet come to that knowledge of him which is to be at 
last the heritage of every son of man. 

JAMES C. PARSONS. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Now that belief in the truth of the evolution philosophy, as a 
whole, is firmly held among liberal-minded men, it is a matter of 
first importance that this belief should be discriminating. A 
decided acceptance of development as a ground-principle of our 
thought about nature and aboat man by no means necessarily 
carries with it complete surrender of the judgment to the deserv- 
edly great name of Mr. Herbert Spencer. It is not a little 
strange that his weakest theories, in fields wherein he is com- 
paratively a stranger, are received as gospel,— yes, and as much 
more than gospel,—as manifest “science,”’—by many of his 
American followers, who seem quite indifferent to the more 
modest notions of specialists in these quarters. Mr. Spencer, for 
instance, complacently disposes of the opponents of his very 
uncertain theory of the origin of religion in ghost-seeing and 
dreams and ancestor-worship by attributing their reluctance 
to theological bigotry. But, as‘a fact, strong admirers of Mr. 
Spencer, like Comte Goblet d’Alviella, who cannot be accused 
of being theologians, find it quite impossible to accept his 
hypothesis, for which Mr. Spencer entertains all the partiality 
of a doctor of divinity for his pet “scheme.” In a eulogistic 
review of Ecclesiastical Institutions, in the July-August Revue 
de 0 Histoire des Religions, the Belgian professor is compelled 
to say that the ghost theory is not only needless to the maifi 
argument, but absolutely prejudicial, since worship of the dead 
is not the essential source of religion. Some years ago, Dr. 
Réville refuted this “modern renaissance of Euhemerism” as 
it was then expounded by Mr. Spencer. “ And now,” says the 
Count, “ we are less inclined than ever to this part of his views, 
precisely because he here furnishes the means for pressing them 
closer.” “Evidently,” he continues, in taking up the details of 
his opposition to Mr. Spencer’s theory, “ the father of the family, 
in antiquity, was the priest, not because the God worshipped was 
his ancestor especially, but because he was the absolute master 
of all persons and things in the family. Therefore, he stood for 
the whole of it, as the natural representative, organ or personifi- 
cation of the community.” Mr, Andrew Lang also remarks very 
pertinently, as Dr. Réville had done before him, that savages 
render no worship to female ancestors; while, for the most part, 
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descent is traced in the female line. This is a fact quite irrecon- 
cilable with the ghost theory. 

Again, Comte has given a better explanation of the genesis of 
polytheism in resorting to the conception of species. A belief 
was developed in as many respective divinities, who ruled from 
without all the members of each species. By the side of these 
abstract divinities, who rule, with all the superiority of their 
function, the multitude of personified objects, of secondary phe- 
nomena, and of anonymous spirits, are then ranked, to constitute 
the class of superior gods, the principal natural manifestations 
which, from their importance or their originality, cannot be 
brought under a known species. Such, for instance, are the 
principal celestial bodies, the great forces of nature, and the 
abstractions drawn from human experience. The manes of 
certain great men form an exceptional category, not a general 
rule. Still less do they constitute the totality of the great gods. 

Mr. Spencer rests much of the argument concerning Greek 
polytheism upon the chief god of Crete; but Preller, Tiele, 
Decharme, Maury, and others, have shown, to conviction, that 
the Zeus of Mount Ida does not belong to the religious concep- 
tions of the Greek race proper, but to the type of Phrygian and 
Semitic gods who are born and die with the summer sun or the 
vegetation of spring. If, again, Mr. Spencer has any respect 
for comparative philology, he must carry his theory much beyond 
the ancient Greeks, and believe that, anterior to the dispersion 
of the Aryan races, an illustrious chief, named Dyu (or some- 
thing like this), was elevated to the rank of supreme god by the 
common ancestors of the Hindus, Greeks, Romans, Germans, and 
Slavs. But Mr. Tylor and Mr. Lang may well denounce as 
absolutely discredited this easy method which reduced Zeus 
omnipotent to be but a petty king of Crete. Yet Mr. Spencer 
will have it that even Agni was a man, and that the sun and 
moon as worshipped were also human beings who had borne 
the names of sun and moon! He tries, then, to convert the most 
indisputable nature-myths into personal histories, thus completely 
reversing the methods of the solar mythologists with as little 
moderation as they display in transforming legendary history 
into myths of the dawn or the sun. In the evolution of monol- 
atry, Mr. Spencer does not sufficiently take into account the 
progress of the human reason. The note of supreme divinity 
is not indifferently attributed to the first chance comer, but 
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almost always to a power which represents one of the grand 
phenomena of nature,—the storm, the wind, the sun, the moom 
the heavens. The higher conception of a unique God can be 
easily shown to be the product of philosophical more than of 
religious evolution. As a constructor of supreme gods, necrolatry 
has every reason for modesty. 

The same Revue contains an address by M. E. Lefébure on 
the “Study of Egyptian Religion: Its Actual State and its 
Conditions,” and a summary view of the Chaldean-Assyrian 
religion by M. E. de Pressensé, being a part of the first volume 
of a new edition of his history of the first three centuries of the 
Christian Church, now separately entitled The Ancient World 
and Christianity. M. Bida’s designs illustrating the Song of 
Solomon have been reproduced in England. 

The bearings of the Darwinian theory of the origin of man 
upon the question of personal immortality have been ably dis- 
cussed by M. Guyan, in a recent article in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, “ Les Hypothéses sur ’Immortalité dans la Philosophie 
de Evolution”; by Dr. F. Daht, in a work the title of which in- 
dicates its position, Die Nothwendigkeit der Religion, eine letzte 
Consequenz der Darwinschen Lehre ; and by Prof. Henry Sidg- 
wick, in an article on “The Historical Method” in Mind for 
April last. Prof. Sidgwick censures the common practice of 
“pretending to give an exhaustive account of the present con- 
tents of man’s mental and moral life by merely tracing their ap- 
parent history in the past stages of the process of evolution.” 
One instance of this historical mode of settling profound ques- 
tions concerning man’s true nature and destiny is found in the 
now frequent argument that Darwinism renders it impossible for 
us to conceive of the continued existence of the individual man 
after his physical death. It is urged that we cannot attribute a 
soul to the ascidian or other aquatic progenitor ; and, if man has 
been developed by gradual changes out of such a being, there is 
no point in his history at which the independent existence of his 
soul can be conceived to begin. To this, Mr. Sidgwick replies: 
“If historical biology had achieved this result, I should recognize 
that it had invaded with tremendous effect our study of man 
and his destiny ; but the supposed achievement appears to me 
quite illusory. I admit that there is a certain difficulty in accept- 
ing the common conception of man’s dial nature, owing to the 
gradual development of his physical organism out of a portion 
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of organized matter to which soul cannot be attributed; but this 
difficulty was always, I conceive, presented in full force by the 
known history of any individual organism, and I do not see that 
it is materially increased by the completest acceptance of a sim- 
ilar gradual evolution of the human species. The process by 
which the admittedly soulless organism grows into that supposed 
to be soul-possessing is indefinitely more rapid in the case of the 
individual, but I do not see how this difference in the rate of 
change affects the difficulty of conceiving how the connection of 
the immortal soul with the gradual changing material organism 
commences.” So, in regard to the nature and authority of Con- 
science, it is the fashion with evolutionists to pay little attention 
to what our present moral consciousness has to say for itself, and 
in place of this careful psychological study to substitute an ac- 
count of what is called the evolution of conscience. As the 
result of this investigation is inevitably to show that conscience 
historically supervenes upon a life of mere sensation, the infer- 
ence is hastily made that somehow conscience grows out of sim- 
ple experiences of pleasure and pain. Mr. Sidgwick ably exposes 
the fallacy of this procedure, and shows that it has been encour- 
aged “ by an infelicitous transference of the conceptions of chem- 
istry to psychology. The later mental phenomenon is supposed 
to be a quasi-chemical compound of the antecedent phenomena 
from which it has been derived. But, in chemistry, this concep- 
tion is legitimated by the ascertainable equality in weight be- 
tween compound and elements, and the possibility of substitut- 
ing the latter for the former; but no such reasons exist — nor 
any others that I know of —for considering psychical antece- 
dents as really constitutive of their psychical consequents in 
spite of their apparent dissimilarity.” 

A new volume of sermons by Canon Westcott, on “Some 
Aspects of the Work and the Person of Christ in Relation to 
Modern Thought,” is entitled Christus Consummator. A 
work of a very different tone is announced by the lively Rev. 
H. R. Haweis, which is intended to represent Jesus and his work 
in the light of modern historical criticism and archeological 
research. Under the general heading of Christ and Christi- 
anity, it will include five volumes: The Story of the Four, or 
the Sources of the Gospel Narratives ; The Picture of Jesus ; 
The Picture of Paul; The Conquering Cross, from Nero to 
Constantine; and The Light of the Nations (Asia, Africa, 
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Europe), which gives an account of the religions before Christ, 
by way of introduction to the whole work. The Hulsean 
Lectures for 1885—as given by Rev. W. Cunningham, B.D., on 
“S$. Austin and his Place in the History of Christian Thought” ; 
“ The First Book of Kings, in the Cambridge Bible,” by Rev. 
Prof. Lumby; and “ Ephesians,” by Rev. H. C. G. Moule; and 
“ Naukratis,” by W. M. Flinders Petrie— are valuable contribu- 
tions to English theology. Sir J. W. Dawson’s Egypt and 
Syria is a fresh treatment, from a purely geological stand-point, 
of the physical features of these two lands in relation to the 
Bible history. 

Oxford Memories, by Rev. J. Pycroft; The Letters of Fred- 
eric Ozanam; A Life of Viscount Palmerston, by Hon. E. 
Ashley; The Life and Work of the Earl of Shaftesbury ; The 
Town of Cowper, a volume on the literary and historical asso- 
ciations of Olney, by Thomas Wright; new editions of J. F. 
McLennan’s Patriarchal Theory and Studies in Ancient History 
(comprising a reprint of Primitive Marriage); Land in Fetters, 
a Yorke prize essay, by T. E. Scratton; and a History of the Fac- 
tory System, by R. Whately Cooke Taylor,— deserve attention. 

The student of Assyrian in this country has now before him 
a convenient manual for the use of beginners, containing a gram- 
mar and exercises in reading from the competent hand of Prof. 
D. G. Lyon, of Harvard Divinity School. The Kurzgefasstes 
Ueberblick iiber die Babylonisch-Assyrische Literatur, by Dr. C. 
Bezold, in four hundred pages, gives an account of the ancient 
Assyrian literature, with full references to modern translations 
and commentaries, an excursus on the chronology of Assyria and 
Babylon, two indices, and a list of seventeen hundred cuneiform 
tablets in the British Museum, which have been either translated 
or noticed by scholars. W. Nowack has edited a new edition 
of Hitzig’s commentary on Der Prediger Salomo’s ; and August 
Palen, in his Qohelat und die nach-aristotelische Philosophie, em- 
phasizes the connection in thought of Ecclesiastes with the Stoics 
and Epicureans, the agreement with Marcus Aurelius being espe- 
cially remarkable. Rev. Sir George W. Cox, the well-known 
historian of Greece and comparative mythologist, has accepted 
an election to the bishopric of Natal from the council of a very 
small number of churches in that country which acknowledged 
Bishop Colenso after he was excommunicated by the late Bishop 
Gray, who assumed metropolitan jurisdiction over the churches 
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of South Africa. Sir George Cox was a friend of Colenso, and 
holds similar opinions. The Jnqguirer says that “it will be almost 
impossible to find any English or Colonial bishops to consecrate 
the bishop designated ; and, in that case, the nomination of Sir 
George Cox would fall to the ground, and the Natal churches 
would probably be absorbed in the larger and more orthodox 
church of South Africa.” Sir George will, then, be altogether 
mythical as a bishop. “The Confessions of a Unitarian,” in 
the October Forum, would have more significance if they came 
from a mémber of the denomination more generally recognized 
as competent to speak for the faith than is the author. 

Prof. Rawenhoff, of Leyden, announces the recent discovery 
in the University Library of the city of the larger part of the 
manuscript copy of Bod’s Historia Hungarorum LEcclesiastica, 
which was for more than a century lost sight of, and offers to 
take charge of its publication, if the learned world will enable 
the publishing firm of E. T. Brill, in Leyden, to issue the work. 
The Leyden manuscript contains the first three books, consisting 
of eleven hundred and fourteen pages; and, as the fourth book 
has fortunately been found in Hungary, the means now exist 
of giving to the world the most complete history of the Reformed 
Church in Hungary and Transylvania ever written. The author, 
Peter Bod, after having studied theology at Leyden, became 
pastor of a church in Transylvania, where he died in 1769. He 
explored the libraries of his own and other countries with the 
view of saving from oblivion the history of the Reformed Church 
in Hungary, and accumulated a mass of material nowhere else to 
be found. Prof. Rawenhoff justly says that this important and 
remarkable work ought to be printed in the interests of history 
and of Protestantism. The people of Hungary and Transylvania 
have received with enthusiasm the news of its recovery, and have 
subscribed as liberally toward securing its publication as their 
means will allow; but it will be necessary for the scholars of 
Europe and America to aid in meeting the very great expense 
incurred by the publishers, who have in a very disinterested 
spirit undertaken the work. The subscription price for the two 
volumes, quarto, in cloth, is thirty shillings, or seven dollars and 
a half. i N. P. G. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Our National Conference at Saratoga was not in season to be 
reported in our October number; and it was hardly necessary, 
as our weekly religious paper, the Register, always gives full 
reports of our meetings. And we have also the notices that 
appear in the daily journals, and in our monthly periodical, the 
Unitarian. Saratoga still keeps its charm as a meeting-place for 
“all sorts and cond'tions of men,”—the votary of fashion, the 
invalid, the pleasure-seeker, the politician, the philanthropist, 
the educationalist, and the Unitarian Christian, who may be 
said to combine, in the scope of his meetings, the aims of the 
former two in their conventions; for, in our late Conference, we 
believe there never was a wider range of social questions well 
treated at any public gathering. We did not, on the other hand, 
forget the emotional part of our nature nor those great personal 
wants which draw us each to our Maker. And so our Confer- 
ence, by its natural and instinctive expression of approbation 
during some of the papers presented, showed its unswerving 
faith in the love of a personal God, our Father, as a mighty 
inspiration, without which our good works are cold and dead, 
and its joyful and steadfast reliance on his dear Son Jesus as our 
constant leader, to show us to Him and to all truth, righteousness, 
and love. We are glad, also, that our people are considering 
how to make our public religious services come closer to the 
heart. We have sometimes tried the sensational. We have 
introduced lectures, recitations, poetry, science, literature, into 
our meetings. All these aids are at times valuable and fitting. 
But, for the true efficacy and dignity of the Sunday morning 
service, we are learning to see that prayer and praise are quite as 
important, if not more so, than the sermon. Our first impulse in 
the freshness of the morning on the sacred day should be wor- 
ship with one another. We may fitly have, as the day advances, 
dissertations, critical studies of the Scriptures, reforms, social 
discussions, etc. But the general morning audience needs to be 
lifted on the wings of prayer, to sing praises, to repeat, and 
never tire of repeating, in company the ancient psalms and 
modern liturgies of thanksgiving and supplication to God; while 
the sermon, by its simple, reverent tone of earnest appeal to the 
sympathies and conscience of the hearer, keeps up and makes 
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permanent the devout thoughts of the opening service, and 
closes with high resolve and joyful hope for the week-days of life. 
We truly believe that all our festivities in connection with the 
church, beneficial as they may be in many ways, do very little 
to establish church-going habits, although they may attract for 
a while to a particular church. The only way to bring our 
young people into our church or keep them there is to arouse 
the conscience, touch the heart, and give them work to do for 
their fellow-men. 

We have received from our friend, Dr. G. Vance Smith, who 
so ably represented the British and Foreign Association at our 
National Conference, a copy of his sermon called “Christ a 
King,” published in the list of “ Modern Sermons” now issued by 
our English brethren. The noble spirit of conservatism, and yet 
progress, which marked his address at Saratoga, and seemed a 
reconciling and inspiring and strengthening word for the hour 
in our denomination, manifests itself also in this sermon. It 
meets boldly all the results of Biblical criticism, and the habit of 
this age to accept beliefs only when based upon the moral reason, 
and sees nothing to fear, while it shows a profound loyalty to 
Jesus as our great leader, whose character and words shine out in 
clear, spiritual beauty through all the errors of translators and 
creed-makers of the past. Dr. Smith’s thorough acquaintance 
with not only ancient, but modern languages, his wide culture 
and ripe judgment and character, made his appearance at Sara- 
toga a marked event in our National Conference; while we were 
glad also to welcome the three other gentlemen from England. 

We have before us a sermon from a revered preacher, Rev. 
C. D. Bradlee, of Boston, entitled “God the Eternal Support,” 
which is full of that sure faith in the love and care of the Al- 
mighty Father which lifts us above all the accidents of life, and 
holds us in the everlasting arms, so that “no earthquake can de- 
stroy us, no fire can burn us, no tidal wave submerge us, no 
earthly power can put us down or put us out; for the spiritual 
body can never be destroyed, and the heart that rests on God 
can never be broken.” 

The American Unitarian Association sends us its Report of its 
Sixty-first Anniversary, and celebration of the completion of its 
new building, and also its work and expenditures the past year. 
There is plenty for us to do. The fields are open, and the mis- 
sionaries ready. So let all our churches take up their collections 
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this month, and have good consciences when the Christmas holi- 
days come. 

The past two months have been the time for our autumn 
local conferences. The one we had the pleasure of attending at 
Somerville, Mass., in October, the South Middlesex, was the 
largest, we believe, ever held in the county, or any other con- 
ference, there being over eight hundred persons present. The 
weather was fine, the pulpit and choir were smiling like a tropi- 
cal bank of flowers and berries, with the dark green palm and 
fern and canna leaves rising up in the midst to keep up the illu- 
sion of Oriental climes. The paper and speaking were all of the 
best order; and, what is still better, there was a determined 
spirit on the part of ministers and people to make the coming 
year a fruitful one, not only for the objects of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, but for missionary work in their own con- 
ference. The Maine Conference of Unitarian Churches was held 
in September, at Bangor; and the Cape Cod gathering was the 
same month, at Sandwich. The Plymouth and Bay at South 
Scituate, the Worcester at Athol, the Channing at Mansfield, and 
the North Middlesex at Pepperell,— all held interesting meetings 
in October; also, the Connecticut Valley at Deerfield, and the 
Norfolk at Sharon. The Sunday School Society held its annual 
and important meeting at Worcester, and had able sermons and 
addresses from gentlemen and ladies. We are sorry that Gen. 
Marshall did not get an earlier hearing at Saratoga, or, we may 
rather say, some more substantial results in the way of « contri- 
bution from the people there; but his work for the Indian is 
now too well known and esteemed to be retarded much by such 
delays. The Indian cause, like that of temperance and other 
reforms, is marching on to success in giving the Indian his rights 
as a citizen, and education from his white brethren. We bespeak 
for Mr. Bond and his wife, who are roughing it in the wilderness 
so courageously and cheerfully, a liberal support for their schools 
and industrial work. The departure of Miss Lucretia Crocker is 
a sad loss to the friends of education and philanthropy. 

We are interested to see that Sir James Clark Lawrence and 
his family have recently paid a visit to our Hungarian brethren. 
Sir James is devoted to our cause in England, and was received 
with much enthusiasm. We are often having valuable reports 
in our religious journals from the pens of our own travellers and 
scholars; but it is a good thing occasionally to hear from some 
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impartial witnesses in regard to these ancient Unitarian churches 
in the heart of Europe, and we have these accounts in a sketch 
by Charles L. Brace, who told the people that he was not a Uni- 
tarian himself, but had many friends among them. He asked the 
Herr Graf of the little village he was in, if they were all Unita- 
rians there. The count answered, “ Yes,” and said he would take 
him on a drive through thirty or forty miles of them. Mr. Brace 
noticed the free manners of the countrymen with the count, who 
said that no Zekler was ever a serf among them,— he was an inde- 
pendent citizen. In the deacons’ diocese, of fifteen churches, 
there was not a Unitarian chile. who could not read or write; and 
vice was unknown among the people. “These heretics have the 
advantage of us in morality,” said Mr. Brace; and he then asked 
the count if they admitted other denominations to their schools. 
The count replied in the affirmative, and said it was the motto of 
their parliament, “The faith of Christians is one,” though their 
ceremonies differ. 

The death of Samuel Morley, who was called “one of the 
finest types of the Christian man of business,” has called out a 
great deal of feeling from all classes and denominations and asso- 
ciations in England. His activity in all good works, his interest in 
laboring men, his catholic spirit, although an orthodox non-con- 
formist, and his liberal use of his wealth have made his name 
widely known and revered. It is proposed by the members of 
the National Thrift Society, of which Mr. Morley was president, 
to erect as a memorial of him a Thrift Hall in London, for tem- 
perance work and other philanthropies. Mrs. Lynn Linton, in 
an article in the National Review in regard to women in public 
life, the professions, etc., shows that poor opinion of her sex which 
is often noticeable in literary women who have been well re- 
ceived by the world, and seem to want to have other women 
allowed no other publicity except that which is granted in their 
own department of letters. She declares that “all the women 
who keep lap-dogs, if polled to-day, would vote to have their 
muzzles taken off,” and denounces the pure women who, in com- 
pany with the best men, have courageously helped to remove a 
great social evil, and calls it “dabbling in unhallowed mud.” 
Women of all classes, she says, who engage in pursuits that give 
the independence of men, do it from dislike of domestic duties ; 
but they will never, she adds, compete with men in the lower or 
the higher walks of life. At the last two elections, feminine 
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solicitations and cajoleries took the place of masculine argument. 
For woman suffrage, which is now favored not only by radical 
members, but by more than half the conservative members of 
Parliament, Mrs. Linton has great abhorrence. She asks, “ Has 
any one ever seen a platform woman blush?” Did Mrs. Lynn 
Linton blush when she carried her first book to the publisher? 
If not, it is because the courage of many women who came 
before her made it no longer possible for a woman to be debarred 
an education, and called a blue-stocking if she touched a pen. 
She closes with the assertion that “woman is at heart a tyrant,” 
and says that, when suffrage is granted, “we shall have, in addi- 
tion to domestic tyranny, the domination of the priest and 
parson.” 

It is consoling to the female mind, after reading this article, 
to find some more encouraging words about the influence of 
women. The government of China, it is said, has really been 
in the hands of empresses for the last twenty-five years, the 
legitimate queen dowager and the emperor’s own mother both 
having been rulers, and called “the Empresses of the East 
and of the West.” It is stated that the Empress Regent of 
China to-day has issued a decree announcing that, in response 
to the memorials presented to her, she will, after the young 
emperor ascends the throne, continue for some years to direct 
his action. Ina country which has little parliamentary govern- 
ment, it is thought that the past enlightened policy of the minis- 
ters is due in great measure to the influence of these empresses. 
The ladies of Teheran recently sent a deputation to the Shah, 
complaining of the large number of cafés which draw their hus- 
bands away from domestic life. His Persian Majesty has 
ordered all the cafés in the kingdom to be closed. Miss Flor- 
ence Nightingale and three other ladies have been chosen mem- 
bers of the Golden Club. At the recent science examination at 
Manchester, England, Miss Blackwell and Miss Simcook gained 
the first prizes that have ever been won by girls in practical 
inorganic chemistry. The Pall Mall Gazette has been looking 
into the question of literature and marriage, and asserts that 
the most successful authors have been husbands and fathers. 
The appointment of Rev. Sir George Cox to the bishopric of 
Natal is likely to create opposition from the resident bishop, who 
divided the churches during the controversy with Colenso. 


Marrea P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SPINOZA AND HIS ENVIRONMENT.* 


The late Rev. Dr. Smith, of Lane Theological Seminary, left ready 
for the press some eight years ago a translation of Spinoza’s Ethics, 
together with a critical essay on the system, which has just been pub- 
lished. The translation was made in ignorance of the quite good one 
by Dr. Willis, and, of course, before the able discussions of Spinozism, 
by F. Pollock, Dr. Martineau, and others, who have written since 1878. 
The rendering ¢f the very difficult original has been made with fair 
success. It seems to incline rather too much to literalism occasionally ; 
and there is now and then a word used in an uncommon or obsolete 
sense, as “ animosity” for intellectuality. But, as a whole, the transla- 
tion is a welcome one, especially to those who may not have at hand 
Dr. Willis’ buiky volume or the more recent rendering in the Bohn 
Library. A table of contents of the propositions and definitions con- 
tained in this unique endeavor to apply the methods of geometry to 
moral reasoning adds much to the value of the volume. 

Of Dr. Smith’s own criticism of Spinoza and his system, one cannot 
form a high opinion. He lacked the primary sympathy with his subject 
which is necessary for a just appreciation of his work. He appears to 
think that Spinoza’s great defect was in the use of the a priori method 
in theology, and to hold himself to Sir William Hamilton’s defence of 
nescience. But this is surely a very inadequate notion of Spinoza’s sig- 
nificance as a thinker, while the doctrine of nescience would be as abso- 
lutely fatal to Dr. Smith’s Calvinism as to all other theologies. Dr. 
Smith was not only confused in his own metaphysics; but he encumbered 
his essay with long preliminary discussions of Bacon and Descartes, and 
has extended Spinoza’s Environment to the nineteenth century,—a re- 
markable application of a very definite term. He is quite right, to our 
mind, in his main position, however, that Spinozism is not dead ; and that 
it may be called, with some exaggeration, to be sure, the “tap-root of 
modern doubt.” “ Rehabilitated and Christianized Spinozism ” is found 
in Coleridge, he maintains, in his Broad Church followers, and in Emer- 
son. Dr. Smith might very well have added that the mystical element 
in the New Testament is also touched with this fatal heresy. The evil 
against which he directs his superficial philosophy is simply the supreme 
truth of the unity of all existence in the Divine Being. The Infinite 
in the Bible is certainly, as Dr. Smith maintains,not at all the Absolute 
of the philosopher. But philosophy he should have recognized was not 
an aboriginal of Judea, and to restrict all metaphysics to the contents 
of the Old and New Testaments is irrational. N. P. G. 





t * Spinoza and his Environment. A Critical Essay, with a translation of the 
Ethics. By Henry Smith, D.D. pp. clxxix, 244. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
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Man’s Knowledge of God, by Richard Acland Armstrong, B.A., is the 
third volume in the English series entitled Modern Handbooks of Relig- 
ion. It is a statement of those facts of his own consciousness which 
Mr. Armstrong finds make him a believer in God, not an attempt to 
set forth, even in outline, the complete argument for theism. The wit- 
nesses for the theist are the understanding, which declares a living will 
behind and beneath all the movement of the wonderful universe; the 
conscience, which is God’s voice declaring the supremacy of righteous- 
ness; the spirit, which makes us know his love; and prayer, in which 
man advances and divine power responds to his summons. Two chap- 
ters on the Causes of Doubt and the Limits of Knowledge round out 
the positive argument, and complete what we must call one of the very 
best 1) anuals of religion in its thougat and in its spirit with which we 
are acquainted. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co., London.) 


Poverty Grass is the striking title which Mrs. Lillie Chace Wyman 
gives to a collection of stories, most of which have appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly, and which sketch, with vigorous realism, the life of 
farm and mill, of reform school and prison, in Rhode Island. They 
are powerful in their bare simplicity, going on from detail to detail with 
the most evident closeness to fact. The perusal of them will sadden the 
thoughtful and sympathetic; and they will be read in vain, if they do 
not strongly aid the socialistic sentiment of the day, which needs just 
such intimate enlightenment concerning the actual lives of working 
people as these stories give. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


The Book of Eloquence, edited by Charles Dudley Warner, is a school 
speaker, consisting of three parts prose to one of verse. If any one 
can find Mr. Warner’s special mark of felicity in the commonplace pref- 
ace, or in the selection of pieces for declamation, he will be more suc- 
cessful than ourselves. The book is a fairly good specimen of its class; 
but, surely, modern eloquence would have supplied Mr. Warner with 
far better extracts than most of this stilted declamation which civilized 
men have been rapidly outgrowing in the last fifty years. (Lee & 
Shepard.) 


Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet on the Irish Question gives the History of 
an Idea, in which he shows how he has simply followed one principle of 
action in the “several stages by which the great question of autonomy 
for Ireland has been brought to a state of ripeness for practical legisla- 
tion,” and the Lessons of the Election, which are hopefulness and patience. 
“Tf Iam not egregiously wrong in all that has been said, Ireland has 
now lying before her a broad and even way, in which to walk to the con- 
summation of her wishes.” May this be so, and may Mr. Gladstone 
live to see the happy hour! (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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What's to be Done? a romance by N. G. Tchernychewsky, translated 
by Benjamin R. Tucker, and published by the translator, is not a novel 
distinguished by finish of style or maturity of thought. It is crude and 
ineffective; and, while it handles such matters as co-operation and 
matrimony in a very “modern” spirit, and with no little real force, its 
illuminating power is small. Had the author breathed a freer air and 
reached a riper development, the novels he might have written would 
probably rank high; but this is, unfortunately, the only fruit of his 
activity in fiction, and it is certainly unripe. 


Outlines of Aisthetics is the latest volume in Prof. George T. Ladd’s ex- 
cellent series of translations from Lotze’s Dictate. Lotze wrote much on 
esthetics, but these outlines are the most systematic presentation of 
his views which he left. They treat of the theory and of the realization 
of beauty in a manner which shows the wide and deep culture of this 
many-sided author. (Ginn & Co.) 


Educational Psychology, by Louisa Parsons Hopkins, is a sensible 
little hand-book on the training of the mental powers in the school- 
room by an experienced educator, which teachers would do well to read, 
if they are disinclined to larger works. (Lee & Shepard.) 
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